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CHAPTER I, 


‘ Oui, sans doute, tout meurt; ce monde est un grande réve, 
Et le peu de bonheur qui nous vient en chemin, 
Nous n’avons pas plutét ce roseau dans la main, 
Que le vent nous l’enléve.’ 


R. OLLIVANT sat alone in his library and consulting-room, a 
spacious chamber built out at the back of his house in Wim- 
pole-street, after his day’s work was ended—a long day and a heavy 
one; for at six-and-thirty years of age the doctor found himself pos- 
sessed of a great practice—a practice that recompensed him largely 
for his devotion to science, but left little margin in his life for pleasure. 
It may indeed be doubted if Dr. Ollivant knew the meaning of that 
word ‘pleasure,’ except so far as it was accessible to him in dictiona- 
ries. His father had been a hard-working—the world added money- 
grubbing—country practitioner, and, at the earliest stage in which 
the infant brain is open to receive impressions, had striven to imbue 
his son’s mind with a correct idea of life, contemplated always from 
his own particular point of view: that life was meant for hard work 
—that without hard work no man could expect to succeed—that 
worldly success was the supreme good to which the soul of man 
could aspire. 

Cuthbert Ollivant learnt the lesson, but applied it after his own 
fashion. Had he possessed no higher brain than his father, he 
would most likely have restricted his notion of success—or, as his 
father called it, ‘ getting on’—to the consolidation and improvement 
of his father’s practice, the steady-going old-fashioned family-sur- 
geon business, in the sleepy old town of Long Sutton, Devonshire. 
But the lad happened to be endowed with a larger mind than had 
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illumined the Ollivant family within the present century; and for 
him success meant originality—the fruition of new ideas, a step 
forward in the march of science; or, if not absolute invention, at least 
such an application of the wisdom of the past as should achieve some 
fresh good in the present. 

For a youth with such yearnings, Long Sutton was not large 
enough. Samuel Ollivant well-nigh uprooted the scanty wisp of 
hair which encircled his bald crown when, after walking the hospi- 
tals and going through the usual curriculum, his son told him that 
he would return no more to the sleepy little Devonshire town, where 
his race had abided and thriven from generation to generation. His 
father might dispose of the good old family practice to whomsoever 
he would. He, Cuthbert, would remain in London—had indeed 
been already elected parish-doctor in a populous district by Bethnal- 
green. The pay was of the poorest, he wrote cheerfully, but the ex- 
perience would be immense. 

Mr. Ollivant groaned and gnashed his teeth, and told his wife 
that her son was an idiot; but nothing he could say to the benighted 
young man could shake his purpose. Cuthbert began his work in the 
purlieus of Bethnal-green at three-and-twenty years of age, and went 
on with it steadily till he was twenty-six; and, except at Christmas 
time, when he came to the home of his forefathers for a duty-visit, 
Long Sutton knew him no more. After three years’ unflagging labour 
—there had never been such a parish-doctor within the memory of the 
oldest overseer—he went abroad, studied in France and Germany, 
pushed on to St. Petersburg, made himself familiar with every school 
of medicine, and was called back to England, a few months before 
his thirtieth birthday, to attend his father’s deathbed. 

‘You’ve made a great mistake in life, Cuthbert,’ said the old 
man, during the one brief hour in which he was able to talk ration- 
ally with his son. ‘You might have made this a splendid practice, 
if you had worked with me for the last seven years; as it is, the 
business has fallen off. I’ve been getting-old; didn’t like to have 
a stranger about me, so wouldn’t take a partner. Filby and Jack- 
son have undermined me in the place, Cuthbert; the practice isn’t 
what it was when you were a boy at school, by three hundred a 
year. But I leave you a comfortable little bit of money, in spite of 
everything. It’s your mother’s doing—there never was such a 
woman to save money.’ 

The ‘comfortable little bit of money’ thus spoken of amounted to 
some thousands, quite enough to justify Cuthbert Ollivant in the step 
he took immediately after his father’s funeral. He sold the Long- 
Sutton practice to Filby and Jackson, who already had three-fourths 
of the town on their books, and by this purchase established a mo- 
nopoly. He would have sold his father’s household goods also, but 
here his mother interposed. The chairs and tables might be old- 
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fashioned, cumbrous, inelegant; but they were the chairs and tables 
she had known all her married life. 

‘ Two-and-thirty years, Cuthbert ; think of that !’ 

‘I do, mother, and for that very reason think we ought to begin 
our new life with new furniture.’ 

‘I am too old to begin a new life, dear, and I like the old things 
best.’ This with a tender glance at an ancient Spanish-mahogany 
sideboard that age had made almost as black as ebony. ‘They 
don’t make such things now.’ 

‘I’m rather glad they don’t,’ remarked the profane youth. ‘It 
will cost morg money to move the things than they are worth, I be- 
lieve, mother; but if you like them, they shall be moved. I'd as 
soon sit upon one chair as another. I have no artistic tastes.’ 

So the ancient sideboard, the secretaires, and bureaus, and four- 
post bedsteads of a bygone age—all pervaded by a certain grimness 
that stood for respectability—-were conveyed from Long Sutton to 
the house which Cuthbert Ollivant had taken for himself in Wimpole- 
street, and being set up there, under Mrs. Ollivant’s direction, made 
the London house almost as grim and dark and ancient-looking as 
the home of Cuthbert’s infancy. Perhaps Wimpole-street itself is 
hardly the gayest or brightest of thoroughfares. Its length is to the 
stranger akin to despair, and it has been hardly dealt with as to 
width, whereby the shadow of over-the-way broods sullenly upon 
the fronts of the houses that turn their backs to the afternoon sun. 
But Wimpole-street is eminently respectable, fashionable even, or 
at any rate appertaining to the West-end; and Dr. Ollivant—he had 
taken the higher degree in Paris, and made haste now to obtain it 
in London—had chosen Wimpole-street as a fair base for his opera- 
tions. He had no more to do with Bethnal-green, but he gave two 
hours of every morning—from eight till ten—to gratis patients. For 
the first year of his Wimpole-street life they were almost his only pa- 
tients. Then little by little his fame spread; he had taken to him- 
self a specialty during his continental travels, namely, the treatment 
of heart-disease—had written a little book upon this theme, and pub- 
lished the same in London and Paris. By the aid of this book he 
advertised himself into the notice of a good many idle people who 
fancied they had heart-disease, and a few who were real sufferers. 
Rich old ladies and gentlemen, who lived alone and lived too well, 
came to him, liked his manner—a grave and somewhat cold reserve 
which was yet courteous, and implied profound wisdom—and made 


him their physician in ordinary. ‘Ollivant on Cardiac Diseases’ and 


‘Ollivant on Auscultation’ became almost standard works. In a word, 
Cuthbert Ollivant had succeeded, and by the time five years had run 
off the lease of the house in Wimpole-street, had made for himself 
a position which he deemed the stepping-stone to future distinc- 
tion. 
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His mother lived with him now, as she had lived with him from 
the beginning, the careful mistress of his house, the intelligent com- 
panion of his brief intervals of leisure. Her character presented a 
curious mixture of the ultra-prosaic with the intellectual and imagi- 
native. She would lay down her volume of Wordsworth or Shelley 
to order the dinner or give out a week’s supply of grocery. She 
made her son’s money go farther than perhaps any one else in the 
world could have made it go. She would not suffer a stale crust of 
bread or a basin of dripping to be wasted between January and De- 
cember; yet she contrived to retain the respect of her servants, and 
was accounted a liberal mistress. Her son’s simple dinners were 
ordered with a discretion and cooked with a nicety that could hardly 
have been exceeded at a West-end Club. Every detail of the table 
was perfection, though no modern elegance, no phantom-like glass 
or rich-hued majolica, adorned the board. The old-fashioned heavily- 
cut decanters, the ponderous plate sparkled and shone upon the 
snowy linen; and, pleasantest of all, was the mother’s face—a femi- 
nine likeness of the son’s—with deep earnest eyes, white teeth, and 
mobile mouth. 

It was half-past nine o’clock, a November night, a wet night in 
a wet autumn, the rain beating heavily on the skylight above the 
doctor’s head. He had dined, and spent his after-dinner hour 
with his mother, talking literature and politics, for she made it her 
business to be interested and well informed in everything that in- 
terested her son, and had come down to his own room to read—to 
read the last scientific book worth reading. 

An old-fashioned silver teapot, a breakfast cup and saucer, stood 
on a Chippendale table at his elbow. The doctor smiled to himself 
as he poured out the tea—a grave half-ironical smile. 

‘Old-bachelor ways already,’ he thought; ‘tea-drinking and 
midnight study. But, then, I never was a young man—in the com- 
mon acceptation of the phrase.’ 

A double knock at the hall-door caught his quick ear. 

‘A cabman’s knock,’ he said, with a little discontented look, 
and a longing glance at his open book; ‘some dropper-in come for 
an evening’s gossip—a nuisance, for I want to get to the bottom of 
this fellow’s ideas.’ 

‘ This fellow’ was the author of the book—a formidable volume 
of five hundred pages or so, half of which were still uncut. 

Dr. Ollivant was not famous for his social instincts; but, as he 
was apt to remark to his mother, ‘a man can’t go through the world 
without some people insisting upon knowing him ;’ and a few people 
had been pertinacious enough to establish themselves on familiar 
terms with the doctor, in spite of himself—self-elected friends. They 
were for the most part of his own profession. He asked them to 
dinner two or three times in the year, and suffered them to drop in 
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now and then of an evening, but gave no active encouragement to 
their visits. 

A card was brought him by his servant—an elderly man, who 
had been his father’s factotum, and had accompanied the furniture 
from Long Sutton. Dr. Ollivant looked at it listlessly, then bright- 
ened with a flash of surprise. 

‘Mark Chamney!’ he exclaimed, in a half-dreamy tone, ‘ Mark 
Chamney!’ Then hurriedly to the servant, ‘Show the gentleman 
in here directly.’ 

He began to poke the fire furiously—a man’s favourite form of 
hospitality, and then went to the door.to receive his visitor. 

Mr. Chamney had been his school-friend more than twenty years 
ago, when he was a lad at a west-country public school—his bosom- 
friend in the days when he had some kind of belief in friendship. 

The unexpected visitor came out of the dim light of the hall into 
the clear white light of the doctor’s study. A tall man, of the type 
known as lanky, with long loose limbs and a cadaverous countenance, 
redeemed from absolute ugliness by honest blue eyes—eyes that were 
mild and tender as a woman’s. 

This was Mark Chamney, the doctor’s senior by four years, and 
his protector in the days gone by. Chamney had been a dunce and 
an athlete. Cuthbert, a fragile youth of fourteen, had construed 
Homer and Virgil for his friend, whose prompt interference had 
shielded the younger boy from the school bullies. 

Cuthbert—himself in no manner deficient in pluck—had wor- 
shipped Mark as the very incarnation of force and courage—his 
Achilles, his Hector, his Ajax; and they had parted at the close of 
Mark’s last term, swearing to be friends for life, and had never seen 
each other from that day until this. 

' Dr. Ollivant felt a faint pang of remorse at sight of the altered 
face—the same, but O, how changed!—remembering how little he 
had ever done to perpetuate this boyish friendship. But was not 
the other equally to blame? The two men clasped hands. 

‘I should have known you anywhere,’ said Mark. 

Dr. Ollivant could hardly echo the declaration. He could only 
grasp his friend’s hand a little harder, and say: 

‘You are about the only man in the world I should be glad to 
see to-night, Chamney.’ 

‘And I’m glad to hear you say as much, Ollivant, for I’ve come 
to claim the fulfilment of an old promise—a long-forgotten one, 
perhaps.’ 

‘No,’ said the other gravely, ‘not forgotten, if you mean our 
old vow of life-long friendship. I have gone through life without ac- 
quiring the knack of making many friends. I doubt if I have ever 
made one real one since the days when you used to take my part 
against the Goliaths of Hillersley Grammar-school.’ 
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This was said as heartily as it was in Cuthbert Ollivant to say 
anything—heartiness not being a characteristic of his manner. 

‘Odd, that we should never have knocked up against each other in 
all these years,’ continued the doctor after a brief interval of silence, 
during which Mr. Chamney had dropped into a chair, with a certain 
air of listlessness or fatigue, widely different from that muscular 
exuberance which Cuthbert remembered at Hillersley. 

‘ Hardly so odd as it may appear at the first showing,’ answered 
Chamney. ‘Did you ever take any particular pains to look me up?’ 

‘I don’t believe I have had an idle day since I left Hillersley.’ 

‘That means No. Well, Ollivant, if you had looked for me, the 
result would have been pretty much the same; for I have spent the 
best part of the interval on a sheep-run in Queensland.’ 

The doctor felt relieved of some portion of that remorse which 
had seemed to weigh upon his spirit since Mark Chamney’s en- 
trance. 

‘What took you to Queensland ?’ he asked, ringing the bell for 
the man-of-all-work, who seemed to have an intuitive knowledge of 
what was wanted from him, as he came immediately, furnished with 
case bottles and a decanter of sherry on an old-fashioned silver tray 
—one of the heirlooms of the house of Ollivant. Even the case bottles 
were heirlooms, heavier and clumsier than modern bottles. 

‘ What took me to Queensland ?’ repeated the visitor, extending 
his long legs upon the doctor’s hearth, and folding his gaunt arms. 
He was clothed from head to foot in a light gray stuff, which made 
him look his biggest. ‘A speculative temper, and an aversion to 
any mode of earning my living which was open to me at home. I 
was not a genius like you, Cuthbert. I always hated head-work, 
and was plucked ignominiously in every examination at Hillersley, 
as I daresay you remember. But I wasn’t bad at figures, as long 
as I didn’t see ’em upon paper. I heard of men doing wonders 
out yonder in the sheep-line; so, when my father—a prosperous 
solicitor at Exeter — proposed making me his articled clerk, I 
saved myself the trouble of disputing the point, by running away. 
I needn’t bore you with the details of my flight. I left Exeter 
with a few pounds in my pocket, and worked my way out to Aus- 
tralia, before the mast. I had rather a hard time of it for the first 
year or so, and made a nearer acquaintance with starvation than I 
cared about. But before the second year was over, I was manager 
for a man who had been lucky enough to get hold of one of the 
finest stations on the Darling Downs, extending upwards of ten 
miles in every direction. He held a squatter’s lease from the go- 
vernment at a mere nominal rent, and on muster days I have stood at 
the gate and helped to count seventy thousand sheep as they went 
through. My employer made sixty thousand pounds in less than 
ten years, but contrived to drink himself to death in the same time. | 
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He had made me his partner a few years before he died—delirium 
tremens and business habits not being compatible—a fact of which 
he was sufficiently conscious to know that he couldn’t get on with- 
out me. At the time he died sheep happened to be rather low; 
I had saved enough money, with assistance from the Australian 
banks, to buy his share of the station; and so began life afresh at 
thirty years of age, worth twenty thousand pounds after all debts 
were paid—went on from this pretty comfortably, taking the bad 
with the good, and kept hard at it for fifteen years more, when I 
took it into my head I ought to come back to England and see my 
daughter.’ 

‘Your daughter !’ exclaimed Dr. Ollivant. ‘Then you had mar- 
ried ?’—as if it were the most unnatural thing a man could do. 

‘Yes,’ answered the other with a profound sigh, ‘I married the 
dearest girl in the world. She had come out to Hobart Town as a 
governess ; a solitary young creature, with hardly a friend in the 
world ; and I met her there in one of my summer holiday trips, and 
loved her from the hour I first saw her. I suppose the kind of life 
I led upon the farm—standing up to my waist in water to see the 
sheep - washing, and galloping thirty miles before breakfast after 
strays—was calculated to make a man susceptible to that kind of 
influence. Anyhow, I fell over head and ears in love with Mary 
Grover, and wasn’t easy in my mind till I’d asked her to be my 
wife. She hung back at first, but I only loved her the better for 
her shyness; and when I pressed her hard, she told me in her own 
pretty words, which were very different from mine, that she didn’t 
want to marry me, because she didn’t think she was good enough ; 
her family were a bad lot; her grandfather had been a gentleman, 
but his descendants had come down somehow; in short, she gave 
me to understand they were a set of out-and-out scamps, and that 
she had come to the Antipodes to get out of their way. This did 
not move me one jot, and I told her so. I wanted to marry her— 
not her family; and little by little I won her round. She owned that 
she didn’t dislike me; that she liked me a little, because I was 
strong and brave, she said—dear soul, as if she could know anything 
about that!—and finally, that she would rather lead a solitary life 
with me up on the Downs than teach children French verbs and 
major scales in Hobart Town. After that I wasn’t going to waste any 
more time; so we were married three weeks later, and I took my 
sweet young wife back to the farm. I had a good wooden house 
on the station, with a ten-foot verandah all round it, which had 
been built by Jack Ferguson, my late partner, and I thought it 
would do for us. But God only knows how it was—whether it was 
the climate or the lonely life that didn’t suit her—my darling 
drooped and died only two years after our marriage, and just one 
year after she had given me a little daughter.’ 
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‘ You should have brought her home,’ said the doctor. 

‘ The very thing I wished to do; but she wouldn’t have it. She 
was unhappy even if I spoke of such a thing; she had some in- 
superable objection to returning to England, and I couldn’t bear 
to vex her, and I didn’t know the end was so near. She slipped 
away from me unawares—like a flower that you’ve transplanted 
overnight and find dead in the morning.’ 

He got up and began to walk up and down the room, deeply 
moved by this agitating remembrance. Cuthbert watched him curi- 
ously. Then a wife was a thing that a man might really care for— 
not a hollow conventionality. 

‘I am very sorry for you, Mark,’ he said in a friendly tone, still 
wondering how so big a man could be so distressed by the loss of a 
woman. ‘ But you have your daughter left, she must be a comfort 
-to you.” This was a mere mechanical attempt at consolation, Dr. 
Ollivant not having the faintest idea in what manner a daughter 
could be a comfort to any man. 

‘ She’s the only joy of my life,’ answered the other, with a rough 
energy which contrasted strangely with the doctor’s grave tones— 
musical despite their gravity; for Dr. Ollivant’s noble baritone voice 
was one of his richest gifts. 

‘And yet you could bring yourself to part with her ?’ said the 
doctor, with vague wonder. The whole business was out of his-line 
—part and parcel of that world of the affections whereof he knew 
nothing, except so much as he had heard of it from his mother’s 
favourite Wordsworth. 

‘Could I-see her droop and die like her mother? That might 
have been climate, though strong men thrive yonder. I could run 
no such risk with Flora—a pretty name, isn’t it? her mother’s 
choice ; so I sent her home with a shepherd’s wife, when she was 
tw& years old. The woman took her straight to my people at Exe- 
ter; but before she was seven, my mother died, and my father 
‘sent Flora to a boarding-school near London. He died soon after, 
and there was the little thing friendless, and with strangers. She 
seemed happy, however, at least her letters told me so—dear little 
childish letters!—and she remained in the same care until I came 
home a year ago and took a house in London, and settled down 
with my little girl—she was seventeen last April—for the rest of 
my life.’ This with a faint sigh. 

‘And you have lived in London a year without trying to find 
me out until to-night ?’ said the doctor, with an injured air. 

‘You lived twenty years without making any attempt to find 
me,’ replied his friend. ‘Shall I tell you what brought me to 
you, to-night, Cuthbert? It’s hardly flattering to the ghost of our 
boyish friendship—if there’s even as much as a ghost left of that! 
—but I daresay you’ve found out before now that human nature 
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is selfish. It was a book you’ve written that induced me to come 
to you.’ 

A book of mine! I never wrote anything but medical pam- 
phlets.’ 

‘Precisely. What's the name of your book? On Cardiac 
Diseases. That’s it, I think. Ever so long before I left Queens- 
land I had reason to suspect there was something not quite right 
here,’-—touching his broad chest,—‘ the gentlest hill winded me. 
I had palpitation sometimes, at other times a dull heavy feeling, 
as if my heart didn’t move at all; sleepless nights, languor, a 
dozen disagreeable symptoms. Finding I couldn’t walk as I used 
to walk, I took it out of myself in hard riding ; but this didn’t mend 
matters. I began to think that I was nervous or fanciful, and 
fought hard against my own sensations.’ 

‘ You consulted no medical man ?’ 

‘The faculty doesn’t abound among our sheep-walks. Besides, 
I shouldn’t have liked to have myself overhauled by a stranger. I 
thought the voyage home would do me good, and it did. But the 
home life and this murky atmosphere have played the deuce with me; 
and, in a few words, I’ve a notion that I’ve come pretty near the 
end of my tether.’ 

‘ You’ve had no doctor in England ?’ 

‘No. I suppose the life I led over the water makes a man 
something of a savage. I’ve a rooted antipathy to strangers. But 
as I was reading the Times the other day your nanie caught my 
eye at the top of a column. Ollivant is not a common name. I 
remembered that your father was a doctor, and I thought I might as 
well come and see if the Dr. Ollivant of Wimpole-street was the little 
fellow I used to save from a licking now and then at Hillersley.’ 

‘ My dear old friend,’ said the doctor, stretching out his hand 
to his old schoolfellow with a warmth that was not common to him, 
‘God grant that the instinct which brought you to me may be an 
instinct designed to accomplish your cure! The fancied heart- 
disease is, I daresay, only an effect of the natural depression of 
mind which your bereavement and your lonely life in Australia were 
calculated to engender. Change of air, change of scene, new pur- 
suits—’ 

‘Have done nothing for me,’ answered the other, with con- 
viction. 

Dr. Ollivant looked at his friend for the first time with the 
searching gaze of the physician. To the keen professional eye that 
haggard visage, lantern jaws, and faded eyes betokened a shattered 
constitution, if not organic disease. 

‘Come to me to-morrow morning,’ he said, in his soothing pro- 
fessional tone, and I will make a careful examination. ‘I daresay I 
shall find things a great deal better than you suppose.’ 
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‘To-night is as good as to-morrow morning,’ answered Mr. 
Chamney, as coolly as if it were a mere business question that he 
wanted settled. ‘Why not to-night ?’ 

‘ To-night, if you prefer it. Only I thought you might like to 
devote this evening to a little friendly talk about old times, and that 
you’d come up-stairs to the drawing-room and let me present you 
to my mother.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to know your mother, and to talk about 
old times. But I’d rather have that other question settled first.’ 

‘So be it then. Just take off your coat and waistcoat, like a 
good fellow. I'll lock the door, to make sure against interrup- 
tion.’ 

The doctor took a stethoscope out of a little drawer near at hand, 
and began his examination with that quiet professional air which 
has a certain soothing influence, the air of a man who only requires 
to ascertain what is wrong in the human machine in order to set it 
right straightway. His face grew graver as he sounded and listened, 
graver and more grave as the examination proceeded, till at the end 
of about ten minutes, which seemed longer to the patient, he lifted 
his head from Mark Chamney’s broad chest with a faint sigh, and 
put down the stethoscope. 

‘ You find I was right,’ said Mr. Chamney, without a break in 
his voice. 

‘I fear so.’ 

‘Come, why put it doubtfully like that? You know so.’ 

‘There is disease, I admit,’ answered the other cautiously; ‘I 
should do wrong to deny that. But that kind of disease is not 
always fatal. With care a man may live to a good old age, in spite 
of organic derangement as bad, perhaps worse, than yours. I have 
known a man so affected live to eighty, and die at last of bron- 
chitis. You must take care of yourself, Chamney, that’s all you 
have to do.’ 

And then the doctor proceeded to describe the necessary regi- 
men, a regimen chiefly of deprivation. The patient was to avoid 
this, not to do the other, and so on; no violent exercise, no excite- 
ment, no late hours. 

‘ It’s a poor dead-and-alive kind of existence,’ said Mr. Cham- 
ney, when the doctor had finished; ‘and I thought when I came 
home I should be able to enjoy myself a little; follow the hounds, 
charter a yacht, and take my little girl about the world—-see life, in 
short. But this puts an end to all those notions. If it were not 
for Flora’s sake I think I’d sooner chance it, and get as much as I 
can out of life while it lasts. But I haven’t a friend in the world 
that I can count upon for my darling when I’m gone.’ 

‘You may count upon me,’ said Dr. Ollivant, ‘and upon my 
mother into the bargain.’ ' 
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‘Do you know I had some idea of that when I came to you 
to-night, Cuthbert ? If he’s my Ollivant, and as good a fellow as 
he promised to be, he might be a friend for my little girl when I’m 
gone, I said to myself. And your mother is still living, is she? 
That’s comfortable.’ , 

‘ Yes, and likely to live for many years, thank God,’ answered 
the doctor. ‘ You must bring your daughter here to-morrow, Mark. 
I’m a busy man, as you may suppose; but my mother has ample 
leisure for friendship.’ 

‘T’ll bring her. By the bye, there was one thing you did not 
tell me just now; but it hardly needed telling. With disease of 
that kind a man would be liable to die at any moment, wouldn’t 
he ?’ 

‘ Why—yes—in such cases there is always the possibility of 
sudden death.’ 


Cuapter II. 


‘ Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star; 
Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout ! 
I’m as great as they, I trow, 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little Flower !’ 


Mr. Cuamney brought his daughter to see Mrs. Ollivant next 
day, at an hour when the doctor was absent on his daily rounds ; 
but the lady had been fully prepared for the visit, and received her 
son’s friend, and her son’s friend’s only child, as it were with open 
arms. She was full of talk about her visitors when Cuthbert came 
in to dinner at seven o’clock. 

‘They stayed to luncheon, and were with me more than two 
hours. I never saw a sweeter girl than Miss Chamney, or Flora, 
as both she and her father insisted I should call her.’ 

‘ Pretty ?’ asked the doctor rather listlessly, with a man’s usual 
question. 

‘I hardly know whether you would call her absolutely pretty. 
Her features would not bear being measured by line and rule; but 
there ig a sweetness, a freshness, a youthful innocence about her 
that are more winning than beauty. To my mind she is the very 
incarnation of Wordsworth’s Lucy.’ 

Dr. Ollivant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I never had an exalted opinion of Wordsworth’s Lucy,’ he 
said; ‘a girl who was very well beside the banks of Dove, but 
would not have been noticeable elsewhere. I like beauty to be bril- 
liant, flashing, something that inspires admiration and awe, like a 
tropical thunderstorm.’ 
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‘Then you will not admire Miss Chamney. But she is a fas- 
cinating little thing, for all that.’ 

‘ Little !’ exclaimed the doctor contemptuously, ‘a mere stump 
of a woman, I suppose, like a lead-pencil cut down.’ 

‘No, she is rather tall than otherwise, but very slim. The 
most girlish figure—’ 

‘ All angles,’ muttered the doctor. 

‘ And with a languid kind of grace, like a flower with a slender 
stem—a narcissus, for instance.’ 

‘ Wants tone, I daresay,’ said the doctor. ‘ Well, mother, I 
can’t say that your description inspires me with any ardent desire 
to make the young lady’s acquaintance. However, if you are satis- 
fied that is the grand point; for you will be a much more valuable 
friend to her than ever I can be. And she will have need of friends 
when poor Chamney is gone.’ 

‘He looks very ill, Cuthbert. Do you think him in actual 
danger ?’ 

‘I give him a twelvemonth,’ answered the doctor. 

‘Poor fellow! And the poor girl; it is so much worse for her. 
She seems so fond of him. I never saw such affection between 
father and daughter.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the doctor, eating his dinner with his usual 
calmness. He was not by any means heartbroken because the 
friend of his boyhood had come back to him with the seal of death 
upon his herculean frame. He was sorry with a temperate sorrow, 
thought the situation of father and daughter touching, but was ac- 
customed to the tranquil contemplation of touching scenes. And 
he was prepared to befriend the orphan to the best of his power when 
her day of bereavement should come, to defend her as her father had 
defended him when he was a little lonely lad at Hillersley Gram- 
mar-school. 

He waited for his first leisure day to go and call upon his friend, 
half in friendship, half professionally; but he meant to take neither 
fee nor reward from his old schoolfellow. Mr. Chamney had hired 
for himself a large house in Fitzroy-square, hardly conscious that it 
was not at the fashionable end of London. It was a broad airy 
place, and one square seemed to Mark very much like another. It 
could matter very little to the resident, when his curtains were 
drawn and his lamps lighted, whether the square were called Fitzroy 
or Belgrave. 

The house had been built on a grander scale than most of the 
surrounding mansions ; the hall was spacious, paved with black and 
white marble, the staircase wide, the rooms large and lofty. Black 
marble pillars sustained the dining-room ceiling, the mantelpieces 
were elaborately carved. It was a house which, with appropriate 
furniture, might have been made very handsome; but Mr. Chamney 
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had furnished it sparsely with the mere necessaries of existence, as 
if it had been a lodge in the wilderness. And he had bought his 
goods and chattels second-hand, selecting them haphazard at various 
brokers’ shops, as he roamed the lighted streets after nightfall ; 
now a huge sideboard, now a table, now a dozen or-so of chairs, or 
a set of dark, gloomy-looking window-hangings. 

To his daughter, who came direct from the bare benches and 
deal tables of a boarding-school, the house and its appointments 
appeared splendid; and then the glory of having a house of her 
own! She told her father that there was something wanting in the 
drawing-room—it had an empty look compared with Miss Mayduke’s 
drawing-room at Notting-hill. But that sacred chamber was beau- 
tified and adorned with the water-coloured landscapes, Berlin-wool 
chair-covers, wax-fruit and decalcomanie of Miss Mayduke’s young 
ladies, and had only achieved its present perfection in the pro- 
gress of years. No drawing-room could burst Minerva-like into 
existence from the brain of an upholsterer. 

‘I must work you some chair-covers, papa,’ said Flora, and im- 
mediately bought several pounds of Berlin wool and a dozen yards 
of canvas. The chair-covers progressed at the rate of a hundred 
stitches or so per day, and in the mean time the Fitzroy-square 
drawing-room presented a desert waste of second-hand Turkey car- 
pet, broken by distant islets in the shape of chairs and tables, all 
alike old-fashioned and irrelevant; a ponderous mahogany loo- 
table, four ancient ebony chairs with carved backs, six rosewood 
ditto inlaid with brass, a modern sofa or two, an office-table in the 
back drawing-room, in which apartment Mr. Chamney wrote his 
letters and read lis newspaper. One spot of brightness redeemed 
the barren waste; in the centre window of the front drawing-room 
Miss Chamney had established an aviary,—half a dozen canaries in 
a big cage, and an Australian parrot in a circular temple of polished 
brass, dependent from the ceiling. The canaries did not sing much. 
It seemed as if the atmosphere of Fitzroy-square were not conducive 
to melody, for the birds had been warranted vocal when Miss Cham- 
ney bought them. But they fluttered and chirped in a cheerful 
manner, and sometimes even essayed a feeble warbling. The Aus- 
tralian stranger made a noise like the creaking of a door, which it 
repeated at intervals throughout the day, to its own evident satis- 
faction, as if it found therein an adequate expression of its feelings. 
The noise was hideous, but the bird was handsome, and that, Miss 
Chamney said, made amends; one could not expect everything from 
a bird. 

She was standing by the big cage administering to the canaries 
when Cuthbert Ollivant first saw her. Her father was out when he 
called, so he had asked to see the young lady herself, unwilling to 
waste his drive to the regions of Fitzroy—quite out of his beat, which 
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lay Mayfair way, among narrow streets of small houses, where 
the fanciful old maiden ladies and the obese old bachelors over-ate 
and over-drank themselves. He had come up-stairs repeating the 
poet’s lines about the maiden by the banks of Dove, smiling to him- 
self at his mother’s sentimentality, being himself in no way given to 
sentiment. The maid-servant opened the drawing-room door for 
him, and he went in unannounced, and saw her, Flora Chamney, 
for the first time, bending down to minister to a languishing canary. 

‘My mother was right after all,’ he said to himself, making up 
his mind, after his manner, at the first glance. ‘ She is the sweetest 
girl I ever saw in my life.’ 

‘ Sweet’ was an adjective which people applied involuntarily to 
Flora Chamney. A small oval face, with large gray eyes, dark 
lashes, dark brows finely pencilled, darkest brown hair which rippled 
naturally upon the ivory forehead, a long slender throat, a figure 
slim almost to a fault, perfect hands and feet—in short, a delicately- 
finished picture rather than a striking one. A gray merino gown, 
a narrow linen collar, a blue ribbon tied loosely round the throat, 
were all the aid the picture took from dress; but there was a grace 
and sweetness about the whole which reminded Cuthbert Ollivant of 
a Greuse he had once seen sold at Christie and Manson’s for eleven 
hundred pounds sterling—a kit-cat figure of a girl caressing a dove. 

He found no difficulty in introducing himself. Flora gave him 
her hand with a frank smile. 

‘You can be only one person in the world,’ she said ; ‘ for we 
have no other friends. You must be Dr. Ollivant.’ 

‘Yes, I am Dr. Ollivant. I am very glad you have learned to 
think of me as a friend.’ 

‘You wouldn’t wonder at that if you heard papa talk of you. 
He is never tired of telling me what a good little fellow you were 
at Hillersley Grammar-school ; and such a prodigy of learning! If 
he had not said so much of your affection for him, I should have 
been rather inclined to feel afraid of you.’ 

‘Afraid of me! But why?’ he asked, looking at her with a 
half-wondering admiration, and thinking that if he had married early 
in life, he too might have had a daughter like this. But then all 
- daughters were not like this. 

‘Because you are so clever. At Miss Mayduke’s’—taking it 
for granted that he must know all about Miss Mayduke—‘I was 
always afraid of Miss Kilso, who spent her whole existence at the 
top of the class, and knew the precise date of every event that has 
ever happened since the Flood, and could do the differential what’s- 
its-name, and hyperboluses and things, and took the first prize 
every half!’ 

‘Then you don’t like clever people ?’ said the doctor, smiling 
gently at the hyperboluses. 
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‘T like them very much, when they are nice.’ 

‘ Musical, for instance, or artistic?’ he suggested, with a con- 
sciousness that he was neither of those things. 

‘Musical people are darlings ; and I like artists. There are 
plenty in this neighbourhood, but we don’t know them. There is a 
young man who lives three doors off who ought to be as clever as 
Raffaelle ; at least, he has hair of the same colour as Raffaelle’s, 
and a Grecian nose.’ 

‘ Science, I conclude, is less interesting to you ?’ 

Miss Chamney made a wry face, as at the idea of something nasty. 

‘That means steam-engines and cotton-looms and things, 
doesn’t it?’ she asked, in her winning childish way, which made 
even her foolish speeches pleasant to hear. 

‘It means a good deal more than steam-engines sometimes. 
But one can hardly expect a young lady to be interested in it, any 
more than one can expect the flowers to know their own Latin names, 
or be learned in botany. You are fond of birds, I see.’ 

‘I try to make companions of them,’ she answered, ‘ when papa 
is out. But I find it rather uphill work. They put their heads on 
one side and chirp when I talk to them, but we don’t get beyond 
that. I really think the parrot has the most intellect, though his 
note is not musical.’ 

The Australian, which had creaked intermittently throughout 
the conversation, creaked his loudest at this, as if in approval. 

‘I have given them the names of my favourite heroes,’ said 
Flora, looking at her canaries, ‘but I am afraid they are not very 
sure of their identity. That little fat one with the topknot is the 
Vicar of Wakefield; the one with a black wing is Hamlet; that 
little perky bird is David Copperfield; that bright yellow one is the 
Prince who found the Sleeping Beauty in the wood. I don’t think 
he had any name in the story, had he?’ she asked, appealing to the 
doctor, as if his recollections of nursery lore were of the freshest, 
‘so I have called him Prince Lovely. The others are all fairy-tale 
princes.’ 

‘And have you no one besides your birds when your father is 
away ?’ 

‘No one. Papa’s old friends—people he knew when he was a 
boy, that is to say—are all Devonshire people, and he says he 
doesn’t care about hunting them up, not having been particularly 
fond of them in his boyhood. There are my old schoolfellows ; and 
papa told me if I wanted any companions I could have them. But 
when I went to see Miss Mayduke six months ago, all my favourites 
had left, and I hadn’t the courage to go to their own homes in 
search of them. I should have had to see their papas and mammas, 
and—I daresay it’s very foolish, but I have such a horror of 
strangers.’ 
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‘Yet you hardly seemed to be horrified by me when I came in 
just now unannounced.’ 

‘O, that’s quite different; papa has talked so much about you, 
and your mother was so kind to me the other day, you seem like an 
old friend.’ 

‘I hope I may never seem any less.’ 

‘ And it is such a comfort to me to think that you are a doctor, 
and can take care of papa’s health. He has not been very well 
lately. But you will keep him well, won’t you ?’ 

‘I will do all that science can do to keep him well,’ answered 
the doctor gravely. 

‘Can science do that? Then I shall love science with all my 
heart. How stupid of me to forget just now that medicine is a 
science! And I have always thought medicine one of the grandest 
things in the world.’ 

‘ Really ?’ 

‘ What can be grander than the art of saving people’s lives? I 
reverence a great physician.’ 

The doctor was curiously touched by this avowal—sweet flattery 
from those childish lips. 

‘It would have been worth my while to undergo all the pains 
and penalties of marriage if I could have had such a daughter,’ he 
thought. 

The short winter’s day—one of the first days in December— 
was closing. The fire had burned low, neglected by Flora in her 
devotion to the canaries ; the lamplight from below flashed here and 
there upon the bare walls ; the room looked big and dark and empty 
—a gloomy home for so fair a creature. 

‘I should have made her surroundings ever so much brighter if 
she had been my daughter,’ thought the doctor. 

‘You must find life rather dreary in this big house, when your 
father is away ?’ he said. 

‘No,’ she answered, with a smile that brightened all her face in 
the twilight ; ‘I have never known what it is to be dull. First and 
foremost, I am so happy in the thought that papa has come back 
to me for ever.’ 

‘ Unstable happiness,’ thought the doctor. ‘ Brief for ever.’ 

‘And then, even when papa is out—though I am always sorry 
to lose him even for so short a time—I am able to amuse myself. 
I have a piano in my room up-stairs, and my paint-box.’ 

‘ You paint, then ?’ asked the doctor, himself the most unaccom- 
plished of men, and wondering how many accomplishments might 
go to the sum total of an educated young woman. 

‘I spoil a good deal of paper ; but it’s so nice being near Rath- 
bone-place ; one can always get more, and moist colours in little 
tubes that squirt out. It’s enchantment to work with them.’ 
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‘I should like to see some of your paintings.’ 

‘I shall be very pleased to show you the first I finish,’ answered 
Flora doubtfully ; ‘but they don’t very often come to that. They 
look beautiful at first, and I feel I really am getting on; and then 
somehow they go wrong, and after they’ve once taken the turn, the 
harder I work at them the worse they go.’ 

‘ Landscapes or figures ?’ 

‘O, either. I’ve been doing the human figure lately—a nymph 
at a fountain—in chalks; but chalks are so dirty, and the human 
figure is rather uninteresting without clothes. Hark! that’s papa’s 
knock.’ 

It was; and Mark Chamney came striding up the stairs pre- 
sently, and burst into the drawing-room, out of breath, but looking 
big enough and strong enough to defy the destroyer Death. But it 
was only the large outline left of the once herculean form; the 
clothes hung loose upon the shrunken figure. 

‘ That’s right,’ he said, pleased at finding those two together. 
‘ Then you two have contrived to make friends without me ?’ 

‘We were friends already,’ answered Flora; ‘for I knew how 
you liked Dr. Ollivant.’ 

‘ You'll stop to dinner, of course ?’ said Mark; ‘ and Flora shall 
sing to us while we drink our wine.’ 

The doctor hesitated. He was a reading man, and his quiet 
evenings were very precious to him. His mother would wait dinner 
for him. No, that might be avoided, for his brougham was below, 
and he could send the man home with a message. But she would 
be not the less disappointed; he so rarely dined away from her. 
Duty and reason cried ‘Dine in Wimpole-street,’ but the voice of 
inclination drowned them, and he stayed where he was. 

‘I never take wine after dinner,’ he said; ‘ but I'll stay to hear 
Miss Chamney sing.’ . 


Cuapter III. 


‘It seems to me that the coming of love is like the coming of spring—the date 
is not to be reckoned by the calendar. It may be slow and gradual; it may be quick 
and sudden. But in the morning, when we wake and recognise a change in the 
world without, verdure on the trees, blossoms on the sward, warmth in the sun- 
shine, music in the air, then we say Spring has come!’ 


THE young man whom Miss Chamney had observed from her 
window occasionally—her neighbour at the distance of three doors— 
was an art-student—not a student of the plodding, drudging order ; 
for the young man had the misfortune to be rich, and it mattered 
very little to him, from a prudential point of view, whether he were 
industrious or idle. But as he had a passion for art in the abstract, 
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and an ambitious desire to win a name in the list of modern painters, 
he worked, or seemed to work, furiously. He was, however, some- 
what spasmodic in the manner of his toil, and, like Flora, was apt 
to find the finish of a picture harder work than the beginning. Like 
Miss Chamney, he discovered human anatomy taken by itself, with- 
out the adventitious charm of raiment, to be a dryasdust business ; 
that the human skeleton with its various bones is not altogether 
satisfying to. the imagination; that the prolonged study of limbs 
unconnected with bodies, however various in the development of 
their muscles, is apt to pall upon the ardent spirit. 

‘I suppose Rubens did this kind of thing,’ said this Mr. Ley- 
burne, after a hard day’s work in a private life school, not very 
far from Fitzroy-square. ‘ He could never have done that fore- 
shortening of the dead Christ in the Antwerp Museum if he hadn’t 
gone in his hardest for anatomy. But, O, how I wish I were 
through it all, and at work upon my first historical picture! It 
does seem such bosh, sometimes, these everlasting fists and elbows 
and knee-joints. It isn’t as if I meant to make my reputation in 
half-naked Greeks and Romdns, Jason and the Golden Fleece, The- 
seus and Ariadne, Horatius what’s-his-name, and that kind of stuff. 
If ever I grope my way farther back into the mist of ages than the 
Spanish Armada, may I be convicted of half a column of anachronisms 
by the Times critic. No, Mary Stuart and Bothwell, the murder of 
the Regent Moray, from a window in Linlithgow,—that’s the kind 
of thing for my money.’ 

Thus spoke Walter Leyburne, half in soliloquy, half in con- 
fidence, to his fellow-students, as he shut his day’s work in his 
portfolio, and prepared to take his homeward way. <A bright-looking 
young fellow, nay, handsome, and with an expression that was radiant 
as a summer morning; blue eyes; straight Greek nose; light auburn 
moustache, with drooping ends, sedulously trained, only half con- 
cealing a somewhat feminine mouth ; auburn hair, worn long in the 
Raffaelle fashion, artistic suit of black velvet, boots which would 
not have disgraced a club’ in Pall Mall,-long supple white hands 
without gloves, a sprig of stephanotis in his buttonhole, a black- 
velvet Glengarry in place of the regulation chimney-pot,—a curious 
admixture of Bohemianism and foppery in his costume. 

This was the gentleman whom Flora had occasion to remark 
once or twice a day from her window. She might have seen him 
half-a-dozen times a day had she kept watch for him, his erratic 
habits causing him to tramp backwards and forwards between his 
lodgings and the outer world a good deal more often than was neces- 
sary to his artistic pursuits. He had chums and companions in 
arts scattered about the neighbourhood, and when seized by an 
original idea, would fling on his Scotch bonnet and rush forth to 
impart his inspiration to the ear of sympathy. He had appoint- 
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ments for friendly oyster-luncheons, or bitter-beer and sandwiches 
at a tavern in Rathbone-place, or he wanted something in the 
artist’s-colour way in that district. Thus he was always flit- 
ting to and fro, on some pretence or other. He went every night 
to a theatre or some other place of amusement, to hear the ‘ Chough 
and Crow’ and eat welsh-rarebits at Evans’s, to play billiards at 
a public table; and he came home after midnight in a hansom cab, 
whose doors he flung asunder with a shameless bang. Flora’s bower 
was in the front of the house, so she was wont to hear these post- 
midnight returns, and this young man’s cheery voice chaffing the 
cabmen. He appeared to pay these functionaries with a lavish 
generosity, for there were never any complainings or remonstrances, 
only an interchange of witticisms and friendly good-nights. 

It must be a wild, wicked kind of life, thought Flora; and yet 
the art-student seemed rather an amiable young man. Was there 
no one—no near relation—father, mother, uncle, aunt, or sister to 
check this headlong career, no restraining influence to snatch such 
a good-looking young man from perdition? Flora was really sorry 
for him. 

She was overwhelmed with astonishment when her father came 
home from the City—he paid occasional visits to that mysterious 
region—and rubbed his great hands cheerily, exclaiming, 

‘ Flora, I have made an acquaintance. Our circle is widening. 
If we go on in this way I must get you a brougham to take you out 
when you pay visits. Only, unfortunately, this is 2 young man with 
nobody belonging to him, so far as I can make out.’ 

‘A young man, papa!’ said Flora. ‘Who can that be? A 
younger brother of Dr. Ollivant’s ?’ , 

‘ Ollivant never had such a thing as a brother. You must try 
a little nearer home, Flo. What should you say to that young man 
in the black-velvet jacket—the young man you've teased me about 
so often—making me get out of my easy-chair with ‘‘ Be quick, pa, 
he’s just turning the corner; do look” ?’ 

‘Why, papa, you don’t mean that you could go up to him in the 
street and ask him to be friends with you?’ cried Flora, blushing to 
the roots of her hair at the mere thought of such an outrage of the 
proprieties, as taught without extra charge by Miss Mayduke, of 
Notting Hill. 

‘Not exactly. But what do you think ofthat young man being 
intimately connected—indirectly—with my past life?’ 

Flora shook her head resolutely. 

‘It couldn’t be, papa. It would be too ridiculous.’ 

‘I don’t see that. Why ridiculous ? Because he wears a black- 
velvet coat, or because you’ve noticed him from your window ?” 

‘But what do you mean, and what can he have to do with your 
past life? It isn’t as if you were a painter.’ 
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‘His uncle wasn’t a painter, Flo; but he was my employer, and 
afterwards my partner in Queensland. He married early in life, but 
had neither chick nor child, as you’ve heard me say.’ 

Flora nodded. She had heard her father relate his Austra- 
lian adventures very often indeed, but was never tired of hearing 
them. 

‘ And when he died all his money went to his only sister’s only 
son. He left it to the sister, and her heirs, executors, and assigns, 
not knowing that she was dead and gone when he made his will. 
He had never taken the trouble to send her a ten-pound note, or to 
inquire if she wanted one, and died leaving her sixty thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘ But what has all that to do with the young painter who lives 
three doors off?’ asked Flora, puzzled. 

‘ Only that he is the nephew who inherited the sixty thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘Good gracious !’ exclaimed Flora with a disappointed air ; ‘ and 
I thought he was a struggling artist who would have to commit suicide 
by and by if he couldn’t sell his pictures. That accounts for his 
conduct to the cabmen.’ 

‘What conduct ? What cabmen ?’ 

Flora explained. 

‘ And do you mean to say you have made his acquaintance, papa?’ 
she asked afterwards. 

‘By the merest accident. When I came home I put a little 
money—only a few odd thousands—into shipping, as you know— 
never had a secret from you, my darling. I went down to John 
Maravilla’s office—he’s the agent, you know—this morning to make 
an inquiry or two, and who should I see but our friend in the velvet 
jacket—he had dressed himself more like a Christian to come into 
the City, but I knew him by his long hair—lounging across Mara- 
villa’s desk asking questions about ships and shipping. Maravilla, 
who was rattling on in his usual way, chuckling as if he had made 
half a million of money since breakfast, introduced us. ‘‘ You ought 
to know Mr. Leyburne,”’ he said; ‘‘he has a sixteenth in the Si 
Galahad.” ‘‘ I ought to know the name of Leyburne,”’ said I, ‘‘ships 
or no ships. Had you ever anybody belonging to you called Fergu- 
son?” ‘*J’m happy to say I had,” answered the young man with 
the long hair ; ‘‘ for if I hadn’t, I should never have had a share in 
Sir Galahad. My uncle, John Ferguson, left me all his money.” 
‘* He was my first and only employer, and best friend,” said I; and 
we were on the most intimate terms in less than five minutes; and 
he’s going to dine with us this evening.’ 

‘Papa!’ cried Flora, with a little joyous burst. 

‘What, you’re pleased, are you, missy ?’ said the father thought- © 
fully. 
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‘I doat upon painters, papa, and he looks cleverer than the 
others who live about here.’ 

‘He has the interest of sixty thousand pounds to pay for his 
fine clothes, my dear, unless he has contrived to fritter away any 
of the principal. Yes, he’s coming at seven o’clock this evening. I 
thought we ought to be civil to him for the sake of his poor old 
uncle, who was a good friend to me in spite of the brandy-bottle.’ 

‘Of course, papa, it’s the least we can do to be kind to him, 
and perhaps he’ll help me a little with my painting. I’m copying 
a study called ‘‘Gulnare,” with long plaits and the dearest little 
Greek cap, but the flesh tints will come so very purple in the sha- 
dows, as if poor Gulnare had been taking nitrate of silver. Perhaps 
Mr. Leyburne—rather a pretty name, isn’t it ?—could tell me how 
to improve my flesh tints.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said her father absently. ‘ Strange, isn’t it, missy, 
that I should come across this young fellow? When I hunted up 
Cuthbert Ollivant, I thought he was the only friend I had or was 
ever likely to have in‘the world, and now this young man seems as 
if he were a kind of nephew of mine.’ 

‘ Of course he must be, since he is Mr. Ferguson’s nephew, and 
Mr. Ferguson made your fortune. But, O, papa,’ cried Flora, shak- 
ing her head solemnly, ‘ I’m afraid he’s rather a wicked young man.’ 

‘ How do you mean wicked, Baby ?’ 

This was a favourite pet name for Flora. As he had called her 
Baby and thought of her as Baby in the far-away Australian days, 
so it best pleased Mark Chamney to call her Baby now. 

‘Wild, papa—dreadfully dissipated. He comes home late every 
night, in hansom cabs, and it’s ever so much wickeder to ride in a 
hansom than a four-wheeler, papa, isn’t it? Mrs. Gage told me so. 
‘* Hansom cabs and wildness go together, Miss Flora,” she said.’ 

Mrs. Gage was a mysterious female—elderly, lachrymose, and 
had seen better days—whom Mr. Chamney had _ picked up for his 
housekeeper. 

‘Never mind Mrs. Gage. I hope there’s no harm in that young 
fellow, in spite of his late hours. I should be sorry to think it, 
for there’s something frank and pleasant in his manner, and I 
shouldn’t have asked him here if I thought he was dissipated.’ 

‘Perhaps twelve o’clock or a quarter past isn’t so very late, 
papa ?’ said Flora thoughtfully. 

‘You're very exact, Baby.’ 

‘I can’t help hearing him, papa—just under my window, as it 
were.’ 

Flora was in quite a flutter of excitement all the afternoon. 
They had positively no friends except Dr. and Mrs. Ollivant. It 
was quite a wonder for them to expect any one to dinner. She 
made her father take her to Covent Garden to buy fruit for des- 
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sert, and chose bananas and pomegranates and prickly pears, and 
divers other recondite productions of nature, all of which belied their 
good looks and were flavourless to the palate. But it was her child- 
ish fancy to adorn the table with something uncommon—picturesque, 
even—which might charm the painter’s eye by its novel form and 
colour. Mrs. Gage had been bidden to prepare a good dinner, but 
as that worthy woman’s mind never soared above oxtail soup and 
cod’s head and shoulders, roast beef and boiled fowls, there was 
no such thing as originality to be hoped for from her. 

‘I don’t suppose he cares very much what he eats,’ thought 
Flora, who had fixed ideas upon the subject of this young man. 
‘He looks superior to that. But, O, I hope he won’t drink a great 
deal and get horribly tipsy, so that papa will never ask him again.’ 

This idea was dreadful. But what can one expect from a young 
man who comes home late in a hansom ? 

There was an interval between the return from Covent Garden, 
laden with those curious products of the tropics, and seven o’clock. 
Flora devoted this time to arranging and rearranging her drawings, 
undecided which she should venture to show Mr. Leyburne. She 
must show him one of them, or how could she hope for any en- 
lightening counsel upon the subject of flesh tints? But seen in 
the light of her new timidity, they all appeared too bad toexhibit. 
Juliet’s mouth was out of drawing; Gulnare’s left eye had a de- 
cidedly intoxicated look ; an old man with a white beard—a study of 
‘ Benevolence’—was more purple by candlelight than she could have 
supposed possible. A group of camellias had been obviously copied 
from originals—cut out of turnips; a vase of fuschia was painfully 
suggestive of pickled cabbage. Flora shut her portfolio in despair. 

‘I’d better show him all of them, and then he’ll know what a 
miserable dauber I am,’ she said to herself. ‘How I wish he were 
poor, so that it would be a charity to take lessons of him!’ And 
then she ran into the next room to dress; shook down the wealth 
of her dark rippling hair, and rolled it up again in the most bewitch- 
ing manner imaginable—one broad massive plait twisted round the 
small head like a diadem; and put on a blue-silk dress—the dress 
her father had praised so often—rich lace encircling the graceful 
throat, loose sleeves half revealing the soft round arms. She had 
unlimited money to spend upon finery, and indulged her girlish 
fancy with all manner of prettinesses, lockets, ribbons, and laces— 
all the things she had longed for in her school-days. 

The dingy maroon curtains were drawn and big fires burning 
in the two drawing-rooms, whereby those apartments had almost a 
cheerful look despite their bareness. Mark Chamney was seated in 
his favourite arm-chair, hard as a brickbat but capacious, with his 
legs extended across the hearthrug in his accustomed attitude, read- 
ing the evening paper. 
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‘Can’t think what the deuce men find to amuse them in the 
papers,’ he said. 

‘That’s what you always say, papa; yet you never read any- 
thing else.’ 

‘I can’t say I care about books, Baby. I like to know that 
what I’m reading is the last thing I could read. What's the good of 
history, for instance ? this week falsifies last week. I don’t care 
about knowing what has been—I only want to know what is. How 
smart you’ve made yourself, missy! You don’t often favour me with 
the sight of that blue gown.’ 

‘I thought, as we had company, papa—’ 

‘Company! the young man from next door but three! That's 
his knock, I daresay.’ 

Flora’s heart gave a little flutter. She was thinking of those 
dreadful daubs up-stairs, and wondering whether she would ever 
muster courage to exhibit them—wondering a little too what this 
young painter, of whom she had only caught flying glimpses at a 
distance, would be like when she saw him face to face. 

He came into the room while she was wondering, was introduced 
to her, and shook hands with her in a — easy manner that was 
not ungentlemanlike. 

He was certainly good-looking, of that there could be no doubt; 
handsome even ; faultlessly arrayed in evening-dress. The only ec- 
centricity in his appearance was the long fair hair. Flora had expected 
to see him in his black-velvet coat, with perhaps a smear of paint 
here and there to show that he had only just laid aside his palette, 
and, behold, he was dressed like any other young man, spotless, 
irreproachable. Flora was almost disappointed. 

He was the easiest young man in the world to get on with, his 
communicative disposition serving as a key wherewith to open the 
doors of friendship’s temple. He told them all about himself; his 
longings, his aspirations, his intention of going to Rome by and by 
for a year or two, to work hard; as if there were something in the 
air of that eternal city which must needs make him industrious. 

He asked a great many questions about his departed uncle, 
whom he had never seen, and the strange life among the lonely 
sheep-walks, and thus drew Mark Chamney on to talk confidentially, 
and to tell his longest stories. Altogether it was a most cheerful 
dinner-party, much more cheerful than when Dr. Ollivant had dined 
with them ; Dr. Ollivant, although far better informed, not being 
so good a talker as Walter Leyburne. 

After the dessert, which was a success, in spite of the spikiness 
and stringiness of the tropical fruits, they went up-stairs together. 
It had been an extreme relief to Flora to perceive that the painter 
drank nothing but a tumbler of claret throughout his repast. He 
was not therefore prone to intemperance, which she imagined a com- 
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mon vice among men of genius who came home after midnight. 
It was so nice, too, to find him eager to drink the tea she poured 
out for him presently, just as if he had been the most correctly- 
minded of the curate species. 

He caught sight of the open piano while he was sipping his 
tea, and brightened visibly. 

‘ You play and sing,’ he said. ‘I thought as much.’ 

‘Only easy music,’ she answered shyly; ‘little bits of Men- 
delssohn, where the accidentals are not too dreadful, and old songs 
that papa likes. I have a book full—dear old things, that belonged 
to poor mamma. I am afraid you would laugh at the very look of 
them—such faded notes and common-looking paper; but they 
seem to me prettier than any I can buy at the music-sellers’.’ 

‘I am sure they are pretty,’ replied Walter with enthusiasin ; 
‘ or you would not sing them.’ 

‘ His manner to girls in general, no doubt,’ thought Flora. 

She went to the piano at her father’s bidding, and sang one 
after another of the old ballads her mother had loved, the tender 
plaintive music of years gone by—‘ We met,’ and ‘ She wore a 
wreath of roses,’ ‘ Young Love lived once in a humble shed,’ and 
‘The light guitar ;’ while Walter Leyburne hung over the piano 
enchanted, and looked and listened—there were no leaves to turn, 
for Flora played from memory—and fancied that his hour was come ; 
that Destiny, which had done pretty well for him by flinging sixty 
thousand pounds into his lap, desired to bestow upon him this still 
higher boon, for the perfection and completion of his lot. 

Mark Chamney lay back in his armchair, smoking—tobacco 
had been the chief solace of his lonely life on the other side of the 
world, and it was not to be supposed that his little girl would deny 
him the comfort of his pipe wheresoever he chose to enjoy it—and 
watching the two figures at the piano. 

The young man seemed all that youth should be—candid, gene- 
rous, ardent. It was a curious hazard that had made them neigh- 
bours. It seemed something more than hazard which had created 
these two young creatures so near of an age, and with so many 
fancies and attributes in common. 

‘ It would seem almost the natural course of events, if—’ thought 
Mr. Chamney, and ‘did not take the trouble to finish the sentence 
in his own mind, the conclusion being so obvious. 

After having dutifully sung her father’s favourite ballads, Flora ven- 
tured to speak, with extreme shyness and faltering, about painting. 

‘I’m afraid it is very difficult to paint,’ she said, in a specula- 
tive way, still perched upon the music-stool, looking down at the 
keyboard and fingering the black notes dumbly, as if seeking inspi- 
ration from sharps and flats. ‘I don’t mean like Raffaelle, or Titian, 
or any of those—’ 
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‘ Heavy swells,’ interjected Walter, seeing her at a loss. 

She laughed a little at this, and grew a shade bolder. 

‘ But just tolerably, to amuse oneself.’ 

‘Why, then, you paint!’ cried the young man, enraptured. 

‘I didn’t say that.’ 

‘O, yes, you did. Pray do show me what you have done.’ 

‘ They’re so horrid,’ pleaded Flora. 

‘No, they are beautiful, equal to Rosa Bonheur’s.’ 

‘O, no,no. And they are not animals.’ 

‘I insist on your showing them to me this moment.’ 

Her father rang the bell, and ordered Miss Chamney’s portfolio. 
There was no time for reflection. Before she could collect her 
senses, the book was open on the table, and Walter Leyburne was 
looking over the drawings, with little muttered exclamations, and 
frownings, and smilings. 

‘Upon my word there’s a good deal of talent in them,’ he said, 
cheerily, and then began to show what was wrong, where the draw- 
ing was out, or the brush had been used too heavily. 

‘You shouldn’t have been in such a hurry to go into colour,’ he 
said, at which Flora despaired ; for what is life worth to the artistic 
mind of seventeen if one cannot dabble with colours ? 

‘Drawing is such dry work,’ she exclaimed, raising her pretty 
eyebrows. 

‘ Not if you go into it thoroughly,’ replied Mr. Leyburne, forget- 
ting sundry expressions of disgust and impatience that had fallen 
from his own lips a few days ago in relation to the muscles of a 
gladiator. ‘I wish your papa would let me come in now and then 
for half-an-hour, and put you on the right tack; and I could lend you 
some casts to copy.. You ought to draw from the round.’ 

Flora beamed with smiles, but looked at her father doubtfully. 

‘I don’t see any objection,’ said Mr. Chamney; ‘name your time, 
and I’ll be here to see that Baby is an obedient pupil.’ 

The business was settled on the spot, and a farther arrangement 
made, to the effect that Mr. and Miss Chamney were to inspect Mr. 
Leyburne’s studio next day. 

‘It might amuse you to see a hard-working man’s painting-room,’ 
said Walter, with extreme pride in the epithet ‘ hard-working.’ 
‘And if you will do me the honour to lunch with me, I'll make 
things as comfortable as a miserable dog of a bachelor can ever hope 
to make them.’ 

This with extreme scorn of his condition, as if he were the most 
abandoned of earth’s inhabitants. 

Flora clasped her hands joyously. ‘0, papa, do let us go!’ she 
cried ; ‘I never saw a painter’s studio in all my life.’ 

Whereupon the invitation was accepted, Mr. Chamney desiring 
nothing better than to be led by the light hand of his little girl. 
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SHAKESPEARE was not merely drawing upon his imagination—an 
imagination, however, no draft upon which but was safe to be 
honoured—when he made Griffith, in detailing to Queen Katharine 
the particulars of Wolsey’s last sickness, relate the circumstance of 
the cardinal’s forecast touching the very hour of his decease. Ar- 
rested at York, arriving by easy stages at Leicester, too ill to sit his 
mule, the great churchman lodged in the abbey of the latter town ; 
responding to the welcome of abbot and brethren in words that every 
one remembers ; and then straightway 
‘to bed; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still; and three nights after this, 


About the hour of eight (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last),’ 


he slept in peace ; slept the sleep that knows not waking ; after life’s 
fitful fever, slept so well. 

Cavendish’s Narrative appears to have been the authority for 
Shakespeare’s reference. It was on the morning before his death 
that Wolsey said to Cavendish, as he stood by his bedside, ‘ about 
eight of the clock,’ the windows being close shut, and wax lights 
burning upon the cupboard, and the sick man perceiving his friend’s 
‘shadow upon the wall by the bedside,’ behind which shadow there 
loomed to dying eyes another shadow,—‘ What is it of the clock ?’ 
‘ Sir,’ said Cavendish, ‘it is past eight in the morning.’ ‘ Eight of 
the clock ?’ quoth he, ‘that cannot be ;’ rehearsing divers times, 
‘eight of the clock! eight of the clock! nay, nay,’ quoth he at last, 
‘it cannot be eight of the clock, for by eight of the clock shall you 
lose your master; for my time draweth near, that I must depart 
this world.’ Several pages of the narrative are taken up with the 
details of what intervened between that statement and the cardinal’s 
actual decease. When it came to the last, writes Cavendish, ‘ we 
caused the yeomen of the guard to stand by secretly to see him die, 
and to be witness of his words at his departure, who heard all his 
said communication; and incontinent the clock struck eight, and 
then gave he up the ghost, and thus he departed this present life. 
And calling to remembrance how he said the day before, that at 
eight of the clock we should lose our master, as it is before re- 
hearsed, one of us looking upon another, supposing that either he 
knew or prophesied of his departure, yet before his departure, we 
sent for the abbot of the house to annoyle him,’ &c. 

That ‘victim of superstition,’ as Dean Merivale calls him, the 
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Emperor Domitian, had long before his death, it was said, penetrated 
futurity, and ascertained too surely the day, the hour which was to 
prove fatal to him, besides learning that he was to die by the sword. 
If Burton, the Anatomist of Melancholy, who believed in judicial 
astrology, foretold correctly the exact period of his death, from a 
calculation of his nativity, the event occurred not without notorious 
suspicion of its having been occasioned by his own hand. Bentley’s 
forecast of his fourscore years, and there an end, is referred to by 
Mr. de Quincey as, if authentic, a remarkable instance of ‘ that un- 
accountable spirit of divination which has haunted some people.’ 
Lord Nelson, for instance, in the obstinate prediction before his final 
victory, that the 21st of October would be his day. And, talking 
of obstinate predictions, what the late Sir Archibald Alison tells us 
of Napoleon the Great surely deserves to be ranked among them, in- 
asmuch as the emperor ‘ frequently said that he would die of cancer 
in the stomach before he was fifty.’ Wilful man, if so; but then 
we have his prediction in Scotch, and that is apt to put ‘will’ for 
‘ shall,’ and ‘ would’ for ‘ should.’ 

Baronius tells how the death of the Emperor Anastasius was 
revealed to a saint at a great distance, who communicated the 
awful fact to three of his brethren (a.p. 518), intimating at the same 
time that he himself was summoned to appear before the tribunal of 
God within ten days, to bear witness against the emperor. ‘ This 
Elias,’ as Dean Milman styles him, ‘ departed before the end of ten 
days on his charitable errand, so necessary to enlighten Omniscience 
as to the deeds of a mortal man.’ Gibbon relates with his mildest 
sneer the story of Cyprian’s dream, that he should be put to death 
the next day, whereas a year’s exile intervened. ‘ The event made 
it necessary to explain that word [next day] as signifying a year.’ 
Schleiermacher, in one of his letters, quotes from recent experience 
what he calls ‘ another example of their inexplicable foreboding of 
death, which is often met with in persons who neither devote much 
attention to their physical state, nor are otherwise prone to yield 
themselves up to previsions of the future. Can you,’ he asks his 
correspondent, ‘at all understand this feeling or its origin ?? Words- 
worth touches on this particular section of the general subject of 
presentiments : 


‘Tis said that warnings ye dispense, 
Embolden’d by a keener sense ; 
That men have lived for whom, 
With dread precision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 
Should knell them to the tomb.’ 


_ But who keeps count of the unfulfilled prophecies? Chateau- 
briand mentions Madame de Beaumont’s conviction that her last 
day was to be November 2d, which it was not. Jerome Cardan 
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was commonly believed to have wilfully starved himself to death, 
that he might not outlive the day he had oracularly foretold. There 
is a grotesque story told by Colman of Bonnell Thornton’s last 
hours: how he assured the bystanders that he should infallibly ex- 
pire before he had counted twenty ; and how, covering his head with 
the bedclothes, he began to count ‘one, two’ on to twenty, and then 
thrust out his head, with a profane exclamation, how very odd it was 
the figures were wrong. Washington Irving, in his old age, writes 
to a friend whose account of the ‘ firm presentiment’ on the part of 
a common acquaintance, that he should close his career on his birth- 
day, and of the calm serenity with which he awaited it, the writer 
ealls ‘really touching and beautiful.’ But one of the paragraphs of 
a subsequent letter opens with the congratulation (or should it be 
condolence ?), ‘I am glad to find also that Mr. Gray continues to 
falsify his predictions, and to grow fat and hearty in spite of himself.’ 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold is said to have had a conviction, belied by the 
event, that he should die at midnight. 

At daybreak on the 16th of November 1824—the day that 
Lewis XVIII. had himself indicated as the terminus ad quem of his 
vital powers—his majesty’s first physician drew aside the bedcurtain 
and felt the royal pulse, or rather felt for it,—for pulsation had 
ceased ; and M. Portal turned round to the company with the signifi- 
cant formula, Messieurs, le roi est mort; in the same breath uttering 
his Vive le roi! with a bow to the Count of Artois, now Charles X. 

Philip van Artevelde is indulging in no flight of fancy and taking 
no sort of poetical license, but is simply prosaical, though with a 
dash of irony in his prosaics, when he avers that 

‘ Sooner or later, something, it is certain, 
Must bring men to their graves, Our every act 


Is death’s forerunner. It is but the date 
That puzzles us to fix.’ 


To have seemed, by haphazard guess or what not, to solve the 
puzzle, gives a corresponding distinction to the note-worthies on 
record who have fixed the date, and whose forecast the event has 
been said to verify. 

When the clock struck three on the Sunday morning of No- 
vember 18, 1624, Jacob Bohme exclaimed, ‘Three hours hence is 
my time;’ and at six, they tell us, he fetched a deep sigh and 
departed. The foremost of living poets has commemorated the 
prediction of St. Simeon Stylites, when calling from the top of his 
column for a priest to come and lean a ladder on the shaft, and 
climb up into the saint’s airy house, and deliver him the blessed 
sacrament : 

‘For by the warning of the Holy Ghost, 
I prophesy that I shall die to-night 
A quarter before twelve.’ 
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Skovoroda, the eloquent preacher and peacemaker of the Ukraine, 
dying at the age of forty-eight, is alleged to have foretold his death 
the day before it occurred, as well as to have dug his own grave in 
the garden, unwilling to give this last trouble to the friends to whom 
he thought he had long enough been a burden. 

Wodrow, in his Analecta, cites the instance of a ‘ Mr. Robert 
Paton, minister at Barnweel,’ who had ‘a particular fore-notice, 
seven or eight years before, of his death.’ And the same diligent 
chronicler, not to say snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, relates in 
his Correspondence the case of one Henderson, in which the notice 
was much shorter, but ‘ all fell out as he had foretold.’ 

Cromwell ought to have been able to foretell with preternatural 
precision the day of his decease, if one may credit a story told by 
Echard, to the following effect: That on the morning of the battle 
of Worcester, the general went with Colonel Lindsay into a wood- 
side not far from the army, and advancing to some distance, met a 
grave elderly man, with a roll of parchment, on receiving which, 
Cromwell exclaimed, in the colonel’s hearing, ‘ This is but for seven 
years ; I was to have had it for twenty-one.’ The old gentleman per- 
emptorily declared that it could not be for any longer time than 
seven. Cromwell then took the parchment, and exultingly cried, 
‘Now, Lindsay, the battle is our own!’ Worcester, which he was 
wont to call his ‘ crowning mercy,’ was fought on September the 34d, 
1651, and certain it is that the Protector died on September the 3d, 
1658, the exact termination of his seven years’ lease. But what 
else is certain in this uncanny legend let those determine who will 
or can. 

When Erasmus returned in 1536 to Basle, it was only to die. 
An attack of dysentery brought him low, and he predicted the very 
day of his death. Witty, lively, studious, and patient he continued 
to the last. ‘A few days before he died,’ says one biographer, 
‘when his three friends, Froben, Amberbach, and Episcopius, 
entered his room, he compared them to the three friends of Job, 
and asked why their garments were not rent, and their heads 
sprinkled with ashes. He retained his reason to the last moment, 
praying to Christ, and to Christ only, and passed away about mid- 
night on the 11th of July.’ So that whether it had been the 11th 
or 12th of that month which he foretold as the day of his departure, 
the prediction would be nearly enough fulfilled. 

John O’Keeffe, in his Recollections, tells a queer story of his 
sitting at home, at nine years of age, drawing a tombstone, upon 
which he had written, ‘ Here lies the body of ——,,’ and was cudgel- 
ling his brains for a name, when there stepped into the room a 
robust shoemaker, of county Wexford, with a pair of new shoes for 
the boy’s father; ‘a very honest fellow—in health and person re- 
markably well-looking, strong, tall, and athletic.’ His name being 
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Paddy Furlong, Master John took the liberty of forthwith inscribing 
on the tombstone, ‘ Patrick Furlong.’ Patrick had been looking 
over his shoulder, and admiring the drawing, but was visibly taken 
aback a little when he saw the deliberate addition of his own name. 
‘With the thoughtlessness of childhood,’ so O’Keeffe goes on to 
say, ‘I went on writing, ‘‘who died on the —:” here I was at 
another stand; when the Wexford shoemaker said to me, ‘‘ on the 
2d of September—put down that.’”’ I did so. ‘‘ One thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-six—put down that.” I complied, and 
away he went. About a week after, we heard he was ill, and danger- 
ously so; and in a few weeks more, we were told that he had died 
on the 2d of September, the very day he himself had desired me to 
write on the tombstone.’ 

Mr. Dickens adverts to the ‘ singular instances’ we have all 
heard and read of, in which a presentiment of death at a particular 
day, or even minute, has been entertained and realised; all such 
anecdotes, however, being of persons who have been troubled with 
a foreboding of their own death; whereas the case he has to deal 
with involves the death of another, and thereby hangs a tale. Captain 
Marryat makes his Captain Kearney foretell the very day of his 
decease, and duly vindicate prevision and prediction by the accom- 
plished fact. Arthur Lamont, in Margaret Denzil’s History, tells 
the sister of charity he’s a dying man ; and to her professional reply, 
as a soothing platitude, that every man in the army is also a dying 
man, he rejoins, ‘ Ah, yes, but a good many of them will go home 
to a fond welcome first. I am going to die—I know when; in 
eight hours, say; and that makes a difference, my sister.’ When 
Sister Agnes tells Sister Margaret the story of his end, we come 
upon this query and reply: ‘And Lamont died?’ ‘ He died, Mar- 
i garet, just before the end of the eighth hour he had prophesied.’ 

I Mrs. Thrale begins one of her sprightly old ladylike epistles to 
Sir James Fellowes, with the announcement, ‘ Poor Callan, the 
upholsterer, my landlady in Westgate-street [Bath], went perfectly 
well to bed, called up her daughter at four o’clock, Mrs. Booth, told 
her she should die in half an hour, and kept her word to a second.’ 

George Alexander Stevens, once famous for his convivial songs, 
and for those ‘ lectures on heads’ which were successfully followed 
up by Lee Lewes, is said to have foretold the exact time of his 
dissolution, and to have kept his word. Mr. Boaden records the 
circumstance in his Life of Kemble, without allowing that any 
such coincidence must have been the result of any particular illumi- 

nation; for, as he says, we notice the few previsions of this sort 
it that come true, and pass over the myriads which the event disproves. 
But he suggests that, in the close of a fevered and irregular exist- 
| ence, the very conceit of the mind may tend to ‘ rob the treasury of 
| life.’ Elsewhere this author adverts to the foreboding which, as he 
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words it, ‘ attended the Princess Amelia,’ who uniformly expressed 
her belief that the month of October would be fatal to her, as it 
was; and his remark again is, that such a man as Sir Kenelm 
Digby would have recognised a perhaps necessary issue in such cases, 
whereas the scepticism of the modern philosopher leads him solely 
to consider how far such prepossessions, solemnly entertained, may 
enfeeble the frame, and thus contribute to their own fulfilment. As 
a popular French author says, a thousand facts prove, not only that 
vigour of character and moral energy may often struggle successfully 
against disease, and triumph over the most desperate symptoms, but 
that men of timid imaginations and cowardly minds often die from 
the mere dread of dying. The Emperor Severus wished so im- 
patiently for death that, says Gibbon, he ‘ hastened the instant of 
it by his impatience.’ Madame de Coislin’s deathbed had for one 
of its very French ‘assistants’ a paradoxical personage who very 
confidently affirmed, that when it came to the last, people only 
sunk because they allowed themselves to do so; and that if one kept 
one’s mind on the alert, and never for a moment lost sight of the 
approaching enemy, one need not, would not die at all. ‘I believe 
it,’ quoth madame, now a very foolish fond old dame, fourscore and 
upwards; ‘I believe it, but I fear that something will happen to 
take off my attention.’ Apparently something did. At any rate 
the last enemy was one too many for her. In vain the old lady and 
her assistants had, like the kinsfolk of Elaine, 


‘deemed her death 
Was rather in the fantasy than the blow.’ 


But as the Professor at the Breakfast-table complains, there is a very 
great tendency to make capital of various kinds out of dying men’s 
speeches ; for which purpose the lies that have been put into their 
mouths are, indeed, endless. 

Southey, in ‘The Doctor,’ cites approvingly the story told by 
Felix Faber, the monk of Ulm, of a lovely child who, in her twelfth 
year, died of the plague in the fourteenth century, and enforced her 
deathbed revelations by asserting, in token of their truth, that her 
own death would take place that night, and her father die on the 
third day following; she then pointed to seven persons, foretelling 
to each the day of their decease, and named some others who were 
not present, who would, in like manner, be cut off by the plague, 
saying at what time each of them would expire; and in every in- 
stance, according to the legend, the prediction was punctually ful- 
filled. This is a tale which, in Southey’s judgment, may in all its 
parts be true ; for such predictions, at such a time when whole cities 
were almost depopulated by the pestilence, ‘ were likely not only to 
be verified, but in a great degree to bring about their own verifica- 
tion.’ We may interpret in this sense what we read of the decease 
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of Bishop Jewel, who, long before his final sickness, had predicted 
its distant approach, and who, when actually overtaken by it, fore- 
told the precise day of his death. ‘So far was he,’ writes Toplady, 
‘from shrinking back atthe thoughts of his dissolution, that by fasting, 
labour, and watching, he rather seemed to accelerate it: desirous 
to entertain death, and to meet his Saviour.” That the prediction 
involves an accelerating process of dissolution, is a key to the prob- 
lem, at any rate in some instances, and those not the least mark- 
worthy. Swedenborg is said to have predicted the day of his own 
death, in a letter written to John Wesley some weeks before. Of 
this prophetic letter it has, indeed, been observed that no copy is 
extant, and that although it is said to have been read by Wesley 
before a circle of friends, yet no mention of it occurs in the minutely 
particular diary of the great Methodist leader. Even granting to 
the full, however, the authenticity of the tradition, there is not, as 
an able authority contends, a great deal to startle us in the case of 
a prophecy which carries with it so much the means of effecting its 
own verification. ‘ There is far more of the influence of cause and 
effect than of mere coincidence or oracular vision in those frequently 
quoted instances in which the presentiment of death has been fol- 
lowed by the reality. We are told of hale and lusty young women 
among the Polynesians dying, amidst the most agonising struggles, 
merely from the impression that they were being ‘‘ prayed to death” 
by some known or unknown A, B, or C.’ And that an aged en- 
thusiast, it is inferred, should, in the exercise of his professed con- 
nection with another world, lay down the precise day of his own 
exit, and verify the vaticination, sure enough, to the hour, will be no 
great portent or miracle to those who have made a little common 
psychology their study. Adopting which interpretation in the Baron 
Emmanuel’s case, and adapting it to others, we may freely allow, 
be the concession worth what it may (but that’s not much), that 
the sunset of life (to apply Campbell’s lyric) gave them mystical 
lore, and the coming event cast its shadow before. 


NICIAS FOXCAR. 
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CHALKED 


How I won my darling ? 
This is all the tale : 

On the broad Atlantic 
We were under sail. 





Wide outspread, the water 
Rippled in the light : 

Swiftly on the quarter 
Hove a sail in sight. 


In its onward speeding 
We, with eyes intent, 

Ey’ry movement heeding, 
Watch’d it as it went. 


Soon it pass’d, and fleetly 
Rosa darling flew, 

‘To the bow!’ cried sweetly ; 
‘ There the better view.’ 


Luckless victim! Smartly 
Jack was to the fore, 
Quick for fun, though partly 
Bent on grog galore. 


All absorb’d he found her 
Lost to fee or fine ; 
Knelt, and deftly round her 
Chalk’d a magic line. 


By the circle bounded, 
What might set her free ? 
Coin or kiss? Surrounded, 
Smiled she then on me. 





Like the prison’d starling, 
Caught and ill at ease, 

‘ Do,’ she cried—the darling !— 
‘ Do un-chalk me, please !’ 


I obey’d, and won her— 
Mine to have and hold— 
In a defter circle, 
In a ring of gold. WILLIAM SAWYER. 
Tuirp Series, Vor. II. F.S. Vou. XXII. D 








AT THE BAR 


AB Story of a Rapacions Creditor 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Don’t be frightened, all alarming as the title of this story may 
seem on first perusal: you will find ere long that it is by no means 
a terrible tale. There was a large oil-painting called ‘ At the Bar,’ 
by Mr. Frederick Walker, exhibited in the Royal Academy a year 
or two since; and I remember having been so struck with the hag- 
gard face and the weird despair of the young woman clutching at 
the rails of a felon’s dock, while an invisible jury below were con- 
sidering their verdict, that I went home full of Mr. Frederick 
Walker and his powerful counterfeit presentment of—let us hope— 
innocence in distress, and determined to put in literary shape the 
drama, which, as it seemed, the artist had narrated on canvas. 
There was no question about asking Mr. Frederick Walker’s per- 
mission in the matter: plagiarists never ask leave ; but I was de- 
terred from carrying out my design principally by the remembrance 
of the mishap which befell the popular author who thought himself 
so wondrous wise in founding a moving love-story on the famous 
picture of the ‘Momentous Question’—you remember—the stout 
poacher-looking young man, heavily fettered, sitting on his prison 
pallet and hiding his face with one hand while the other was clasped 
between the palms of a village niaiden, who was asking him some 
question, the reply to which, as the delicate pencil of the artist, 
Miss Sarah Setchell, conveyed to us, involved infinite agony. The 
popular author wrote his moving love-story and published it ; when, 
to his dismay, he discovered that Miss Setchell’s water-colour draw- 
ing was avowedly an illustration of a scene in one of the Rev. Mr. 
Crabbe’s ‘ Tales of the Hall.’ For aught I could tell, Mr. Walker's 
‘At the Bar’ might have been but a pictorial commentary on 4 
chapter in some thoroughly well-known novel or poem that I had 
never read. I was wise in time, and held my hand; and, let me give 
you this advice, brother plagiarists, never steal from the big men; 
rifle the little ones, and the dead, if practicable. They can’t cry 
out. ‘ Body-snatching’ or the ‘ kinchin lay’ is your department of 
art: leave highway-robbery and burglary to coarser marauders. 
Thus, when I christen this chronicle ‘ At the Bar,’ you are not 
to indulge in any distressing visions as to young women with pale 
cheeks and inflamed eyelids, or male culprits with forbidding coun- 
tenances and downcast mien holding up their hands in obedience to 
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the clerk of the arraigns bidding them to say how they will be tried, 
when they would much rather not be tried at all—a hard-visaged 
warder, male or female, surveying the court from the background, 
impassibly. This story has nothing whatever to do either with the 
Bar of a Criminal Court, or the Bar, as a term applied to the pro- 
fession whose members delight to array themselves in wigs, gowns, 
and bands, and who, according to cabmen, are accustomed to take 
the largest amount of travelling at the smallest amount of expense 
out of our metropolitan hackney carriages conceivable to the human 
mind. Nor, finally, have I anything to say about the Bar of the 
House of Lords, or that of the Commons. The Bar of which I 
purpose to treat is simply—but, hist! the time is not yet ripe for 
the revelation of an awful secret. 


Ere these lines see the light the system for many generations 
prevalent in our military polity, and known as Purchase in the 
Army, may appear to a young and blooming generation more as a 
dream of the antiquated past. But at the period to which I refer 
the buying and selling of commissions were very prosaic and every- 
day practices indeed; and if a young gentleman of ardent tempera- 
ment and expensive habits was ambitious of serving his country in 
the tented field, or in some such substitute for the field in question 
as @ provincial garrison town or a distant colony, the first step he 
took towards courting the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth 
was to pay the sum of four hundred and fifty pounds into an army 
agent’s as the price of his commission—I am assuming that he was 
anxious to obtain an ensigncy in the line—and then he, and his 
parents and guardians or any friends in possession of ‘ influence’ or 
‘interest’ at the Horse Guards he may have been lucky enough to 
possess, took to pestering the Commander-in-chief, and worrying 
H.R.H.’s life out, officially speaking, until the royal personage 
who presides over the destinies of our armies, ‘ the soldier’s friend’ 
as he is called—every Commander-in-chief that I ever heard of was 
known during his tenure of office as ‘ the soldier’s friend’—was 
moved some fine morning to submit the commission of Ensign 
Hedgling to her Most Gracious Majesty for signature. 

All the necessary steps exacted by the law, or rather the usage 
military, were taken with this intent, once upon a time, by Charles 
Plantagenet Saxon, Esq., a remarkably good-looking and equally 
good-natured young fellow, who having been educated at a country 
grammar-school, where he was much renowned for his proficiency at 
cricket and foot-ball and rowing, was esteemed by all who knew him, 
including the respectable Bachelor of Divinity who had flogged him 
through a course of the great classic writers of antiquity, to be fully 
competent to serve his country in any martial post to which he 
might be appointed, from a drummer-boy to a field-marshal upwards. 
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For many ages Englishmen have been renowned for doing capitally 
the things they have never been taught to do; and it has been 
owing to this happily intuitive capacity that we have become so 
highly esteemed and so personally popular abroad. Charley Saxon 
—I call him that for brevity’s sake—offered no exception to the 
glorious British rule. At eighteen years of age he really could do 
a vast number of things, and, with respect to those of which he was 
ignorant, he and his relatives, friends, and acquaintances firmly 
believed (in accordance with another happy British rule) that it was 
entirely useless to learn them. Thus he was a very fair hand at 
making Latin verses; andif he did not remember many of the rules 
in the Eton Grammar he had certainly repeated all of them, sub 
Jerulé, scores of times. Of the study of scriptural history he had 
had long and painful experience; and if he did not understand 
Butler’s Analogy he had read it through, and made copious extracts 
from that admirable work. He could ride, drive, swim, shoot, fish, 
leap, run wonderfully well, and was an adept at all out-door sports. 
He was an excellent maker of salmon flies, made ground-bait splen- 
didly, and understood so much about the management and mala- 
dies of horses that, but for that plaguy question of expense, his papa 
would have purchased a cornetcy in the cavalry for him, instead 
of an ensigncy in the line. He took much interest too in the im- 
provement of our breed of horses by means of racing, and was much 
more cognisant of the intricacies of the odds than he was of those 
of the multiplication table. He rowed gloriously, and at billiards 
professional players could venture to give him only a very few 
points. And, when he was out of his nonage, what a clear, rich, 
baritone voice he had, and how cleverly he played on the cornet a 
piston! As to cards, there was not a game, from lansquenet to un- 
limited loo, from baccarat to blind-hookey, in which he was not an 
adept ; and at the more recondite diversion of hazard his nice dis- 
crimination between nicks and mains had earned him, even before 
he was sixteen, the applause and admiration of his comrades ; quali- 
fied, it is necessary to add, by the animadversion of his reverend 
preceptor. Lest you should imagine that Charley was altogether 
an Admirable Crichton, I must in fairness hint that there were many 
accomplishments which the youth did not possess. He knew scarcely 
any French, and of German, or any other modern language, he was 
wholly ignorant. He certainly could not have construed a page of 
Virgil into English without the aid of a dictionary. He was unable 
to draw; and he wrote a big, sprawling schoolboy hand, and was 
not very scrupulous as to the accuracy of his orthography. In his 
leisure hours he had read an amazing number of novels and plays, 
and had forgotten them nearly as soon as they were read. Then— 
what use can there be in farther pursuing the catalogue of his 
deficiencies ; a list, moreover, which must be vastly counterbalanced 
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by his surprisingly brilliant attainments? There must be spots on 
the sun, mustn’t there? Perfection is not attainable by erring 
mortals, is it? Charley Saxon was, emphatically speaking, a fine 
young fellow—a fine young English gentleman—a brave, dashing, 
generous youth as ever entered the famous British army. 

His father, the Reverend Harold Plantagenet Saxon, M.A., 
was rector of Rawley-cum-Crew, in the county of Devon, and his 
living—a fat one, as livings went down in that part of the country 
—was worth about seven hundred and fifty pounds a year. His 
wife had a little, a very little money. He had nine children, four 
of them girls and grown up; and in view of these circumstances it 
is not perhaps to be wondered at that the Rev. H. P. Saxon was 
compelled to borrow from an insurance office the funds requisite to 
purchase his son’s commission and to pay for the splendid and 
elaborate outfit, both in martial and in civil apparel, supplied by 
Messrs. Frogbelt and Scales, military clothiers of Savile-row. 
Young Charley easily passed the ridiculous mockery of an examina- 
tion to which candidates for commissions were subjected in the 
happy time to which I refer; and was duly gazetted to a pair of 
colours in the Hundred and Fiftieth Foot (the Duke of York’s regi- 
ment of Yorkshire Tykes). His pay as an ensign amounted to 
about thirty shillings a week, which scarcely covered his subszrip- 
tions to mess and band funds. All that his papa could allow him 
in addition was fifty pounds a year; so into the Hundred and 
Fiftieth he went, full of high hopes and noble aspirations—into the 
Hundred and Fiftieth he went, with an ample wardrobe and plenty 
of credit, to live, as a preliminary experience, at the rate of about 
five hundred per annum, and to consort with a number of young 
English gentlemen all as fine as he, some of whom had five thou- 
sand a year, while others had not fivepence of their own. 

These facts remembered, the chronicler will not perhaps be con- 
sidered so extravagant a narrator as the Sultana Schehezerade in 
the Arabian Nights, if he mentions that within five-and-twenty 
months of his entrance into the Hundred and Fiftieth Foot Charley 
Saxon found himself ‘at the Bar.’ There; I tell you again there 
is no need to be terrified. I don’t mean the Bar of the Bankruptcy 
Court ; although it must be owned that Charley had been threatened 
more than once with the ministrations of the grim tribunal in 
Basinghall-street. It was only at the Bar of one of Messrs. Ginger 
and Pop’s refreshment-rooms on the Underground Railway that 
Charles Plantagenet Saxon, late of Her Majesty's Hundred and 
Fiftieth Regiment of Foot, found himself one remarkably fine July 
morning, and without one sixpence, nay, without one penny, in his 
pocket. 

How had the ex-ensign, or rather ex-lieutenant, come to this 
lamentable pass? ‘The tale of sorrow may be very briefly told. | 
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His history had merely been that of many hundreds of fine young 
English gentlemen to whom the mess-room and the parade-ground 
only served as an antechamber to the kennel—that is to say, if 
those famous dogs, to which ruined spendthrifts are supposed to go, 
are favoured with the shelter even of a kennel. It had been 
Charley Saxon’s misfortune with a gross income of under one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds a year to live at the rate of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred. He was not, perhaps, more extravagant than his 
brother subalterns; but the Hundred and Fiftieth was a fast regi- 
ment, and the youth’s pace was in accordance with the rapidity of 
his corps. He went very rapidly indeed, and the course was all 
down hill. Debts and discount, discount and debts; those were 
the diapason of the grand pianoforte on which he performed a re- 
markably brilliant concerto, which ere long came to an end with a 
crash, which Madame Arabella Goddard could scarcely have excelled. 
Then he had to sell his commission; or rather the usurers, to 
whom he had long since pawned it, sold it for him, appropriated the 
proceeds and credited him therewith—less costs and charges in part 
payment of the multitudinous bills and 10 Us decorated with his 
sign manual in their possession. His tradesmen proper—his 
tailors, bootmakers, hatters, jewellers, que sais-je?—-were furious. 
Why, they asked passionately, had all the money accruing from the 
sale of his rank gone to the Jews?, Why had he not disposed of the 
commission for their, the tailors’ and bootmakers’, benefit? So they 
sued him. So got judgments and executions against him by the score. 
Whitecross-street and the Bench were existent gaols for debt in those 
days, and sponging-houses flourished in the purlieus of Chancery- 
lane. The fateful capias ad satisfaciendum was taken out against 
Charles Plantagenet Saxon, wherever the Sheriff of Middlesex should 
find him running up and down in his bailiwick, over and over again ; 
and penitent letters, wretched letters, despairing letters had to be 
written by the incarcerated prodigal from Mr. Melphibosheth’s in 
Cursitor-street and Messrs. Bildad and Shuhite’s (officers to the 
Sheriffs) in Bream’s-buildings to the poor old parson down in Devon- 
shire, imploring the means of release. The rector of Rawley-cum- 
Crew did what he could, which was not much. Then Charley was 
entitled to a share in a reversionary property on the death ofan aunt 
who was sixty, but the female branches of whose family had from 
time immemorial been renowned—in despite of the dicta of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Thoms—for living until a hun- 
dred and three. Charley was glad to get a hundred and fifty pounds 
- for the contingent eight or nine hundred which were to come to him 
on the demise of this descendant of a long line of centenarians. 
The hundred and fifty went to satisfy two or three of the most 
pressing tailors and bootmakers, and six weeks afterwards the old 
aunt who ought—if the Northampton tables were to be trusted—to 
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Dunas, financial agent, of 3024 Pall Mall, was the gentleman who 
purchased Charley’s reversion; and Mr. Lypry, officer to the 
Sheriff of Middlesex, arrested Charley as he came down the Pall 
Mall chambers’ stairs with Mr. Dunas’ cheque in his pocket, at the 
suit of Messrs. Purpel and Linninger, hosiers, of the Burlington- 
arcade. It was very provoking. 

Yes; but it was a good deal more provoking to find oneself at 
the bar of Messrs. Ginger and Pop’s refreshment-room at the Char- 
ing-cross station of the Underground Railway without one single coin 
of the realm in one’s possession. It was most provoking of all to be 
in debt toa tall young lady with a towering chignon, a bright blonde 
in hue, in the sum of one shilling, for a glass of soda-water-and-brandy 
just supplied, and which one had swallowed in the hurry in the mo- 
ment without in the least reflecting that one hadn’t the money to 
pay for one’s refreshment. ‘One’ was Charles Plantagenet Saxon, 
Esq., late of Her Majesty’s Hundred and Fiftieth Regiment of Foot, 
and this is how he had got into his last and most awkward dilemma. 
He had been for some months now ‘ loafing,’ to use the inelegant but 
expressive locution, about London—a kind of decayed dandy Mr. 
Micawber, waiting for something to turn up. He had gone home for 
a time to Rawley-cum-Crew, but he had not found much felicity in the 
bosom of his family; the domestic hearth did not throw out a very 
genial heat, the fact being that most of the Wallsend, which should 
have kindled the cheerful blaze, had been burnt by Charley’s extrava- 
gance. His father, who had been obliged to borrow a good deal more 
money to help pay the young spendthrift’s debts—and they were not 


- paid yet—looked somewhat wrathfully at him; and Charley could 


not help fancying that his papa grudged him the meat he ate and the 
wine he drank at his table. Atleast, he heard a good many cursory 
but unpleasant allusions to having ‘so many mouths to feed.’ He 
was Very sorry, now, for his folly and extravagance; but where was 
the use of his sorrow? It would not bring back the money which 
should have furnished his sisters—four tall young women, desperately 
anxious to be married to four pale-faced curates—with dowries. He 
felt, uneasily, that everybody in the house, down to the page-boy in 
buttons, was under the impression that he was a robber and a swind- 
ler. His little brother Jack told him plainly that, in consequence 
of his, Charley’s, having made such an ‘ awful mess of it,’ he, Jack, 
was debarred from receiving the education of a gentleman at a public 
school, and was doomed to receive his classical learning under the 
eye and the virgal rod of his papa at home. Charley had not the 
heart to box the boy’s ears for his impertinence. The reproach stung 
him to the quick, but he could not but own that he had deserved it. 
And can there be a situation more deplorable than that of the bank- 
rapt prodigal, who is so very willing to come home, and say ‘ Father, 
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I have sinned,’ but who finds that there is no nice hot roast fillet 
of veal, with stuffing, waiting for him at the paternal domicile—nay, 
more, that his family have not the slightest objection to his staying 
away, minding swine, and feeding on draff and husks for so long a 
period as ever he pleased ? 

Wearied with perpetual repetitions -of platitudes regarding the 
expediency of not eating the bread of idleness, but by earning it by 
the sweat of one’s brow, and disgusted with the frequency of allusions 
to Queensland or the diamond fields as a field for emigration, Charley 
came to London with as much money as he could borrow from his 
outraged sire—I don’t think the advance exceeded a ten-pound 
note—to see if anything would turn up. Something indeed did turn 
up nearly every other day in the shape of a dun, a writ, a county- 
court summons, or a sheriff’s officer; but these were not precisely 
the chances which our postulant was anxious to win. He advertised 
in the newspapers for an appointment in connection with a public 
office, and he sent in an application to the Justices of Blankshire 
when the post of Governor of the Quodford County Gaol became 
vacant, being given to understand that positions of that nature were 
quite in the way of gentlemen retired from the army; but none of 
his efforts succeeded, and days and weeks passed by without any- 
thing turning up by means of which that grand desideratum, a belly- 
full of bread and meat every day, might be earned. Fortunately he 
had still a very good wardrobe—the relics of his once monumental 
tick with the West-end tailors—remaining. He was still able to look 
like a gentleman, and even like a ‘ swell ;’ and there even remained 
a considerable surplus of well-cut garments, on which sundry accom- 
modating tradesmen in St. Martin’s-lane and about Leicester- 
square, and who transacted business under the familiar yet mystic 
sign of Three Golden Balls, were not unwilling to make advances. 
It was a most melancholy thing, of course, to pawn the coats and , 
pantaloons for which one hadn’t paid; but still, under the painfully 
provoking circumstances, what was a fellow to do? 

Thoroughly ‘ hard up’ then, and, as it seemed, hopelessly ‘ down 
on his back,’ was Charley Saxon one bright July morning as, after a 
before-breakfast visit to an accommodating tradesman who made ad- 
vances on tangible securities at the corner of Cecil-court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, he strolled through the Lowther-arcade and emerged into 
the Strand, opposite the South Eastern terminus. He stood for 
some minutes looking wistfully enough at Mr. Barry’s beautiful re- 
storation of Charing-cross in the station courtyard, as though ex- 
pecting something to turn up from the interior of that highly florid 
monument. Nothing, however, came out of the cross; and then 
Charley thought that about the best course to pursue would be to go and 
breakfast in the refreshment-room of the station. Stay, he thought, 
there was more than one execution against him: Charing-cross rail- 
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way terminus was a very public place, and it would be ar awful bore 
to be arrested on such a fine summer morning. Wasn’t there a 
place, under an arch at the bottom of Villiers-street, and close to 
the Embankment station of the Underground Railway, called Gatti’s ? 
Egad, he’d go and breakfast there, even although he could get no- 
thing better than coffee and penny ices. 

He reached the bottom of Villiers-street, entered one of Mr. 
Gatti’s spacious saloons, and discovering that ham and eggs or 
chops and steaks were as attainable as penny ices in that comfortable 
café, ordered some breakfast and installed himself at one of the 
marble tables. To his horror he had scarcely got through the first 
leading article of that deservedly popular journal, the Daily Diatribe, 
when raising his eyes he saw sitting at a table, right over against 
him, and withering him with baleful glances, little Moss Abra- 
hams, whom he knew to be one of the chief retainers of Messrs. 
Bildad and Shuhite, officers to the Sheriff of Middlesex, Bream’s- 
buildings, E.C. In extreme perturbation Charley Saxon rose, and 
sought for his hat; but simultaneously Mr. Moss Abrahams, whose 
couvre chef was already on his head, rose likewise. ‘’Ere, Capting !’ 
cried Mr. Abrahams, producing a slip of paper from a huge leather 
pocket-book. Charley Saxon waited to hear no more; but, to use 
another vulgar but nervous term, ‘ bolted.’ Who ate the breakfast 
he had ordered, none shall say. Perhaps Giacomo Pifferedoli from 
Turin, the waiter, was responsible for the meal, and choked himself 
with it to be revenged on the false Englishman. At all events 
Charley Saxon showed the sheriff’s officer the cleanest pair of heels 
imaginable out of a footrace between Deerfoot and Captain Patten 
Saunders. He contrived to give Mr. Abrahams the slip completely. 
Fortunately there is always a crowd at the bottom of Villiers-street, 
composed of railway and steamboat passengers, roughs, ragged boys 
on their way to their favourite recreation ground on the Thames em- 
bankment, orange-vendors, and barefooted girls who pick pockets 
under the pretence of selling flowers and cigar-lights. In the midst 
of this motley throng Charley Saxon was satisfactorily lost, but he 
could hear the Hebrew’s melodious voice shouting after him, ‘ Cap- 
ting! Capting!’ It was by fate, however, that the luckless ex-subal- 
tern’s footsteps were conducted, and fate led him right into the station 
of the Underground Railway. He couldsee through a grove of girders 
and trusses beneath him that there was a train drawn up to the 
platform and obviously on the point of starting. He rushed, with 
a crowd of descending passengers, to the wicket leading to the stair- 
case of descent. ‘ Ticket, sir, show your ticket !’ cried the collector, 
barring the passage with his arm, as Charley essayed to hurry by. 
Alas, he had no ticket! The man was perfectly civil but firm; he 
pointed out the pigeon-hole where the necessary pasteboard was pro- 
curable, observing that the gentleman would miss this train, but 
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that another would be up in five minutes. As Charley fell back rue- 
fully in obedience to this inflexible mandate, he caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Moss Abrahams rushing by him in red-hot haste. The Cau- 
casian alguazil did not see him, and evidently thought that his in- 
tended prey had passed through the wicket, and so down to the 
platform. ‘ Ticket!’ again cried the collector, in stern performance 
of his bounden duty ; but wary Mr. Moss Abrahams was prepared 
for that as for any other possible emergency ; ‘ Sheason!’ he cried 
triumphantly, flourishing a square of very greasy leather in the 
collector’s face. Whether the envelope of hide did really contain a 
season-ticket for the Underground Railway, or whether it was a ruse 
on the part of the crafty Israelite, I’m not prepared to say; but he was 
one of that kind of people who seem to carry every possible thing of a 
documentary nature about with them—writing paper and envelopes, 
almanacs, bill, postage, and receipt stamps, writs, affidavits, post- 
cards, and forms for making wills and executing covenants. At all 
events the subterfuge, if subterfuge it was, had brilliant success. 
From a cunning coign of espial the jubilant ex-subaltern watched 
his Hebrew foe descend to the platform, and hurry into a carriage ; 
the whistle sounded, and the train went roaring out of the station. 
The design of Mr. Moss Abrahams was evidently to alight from the 
train at the next station, Westminster-bridge, and search at his 
ease for his victim, who, he could have no doubt, was within a few 
carriages of the one in which he was sitting. 

The hitherto-dejected lieutenant watched with profound satis- 
faction the departure of his would-be captor. 

' *Sha’n’t trouble the Underground any more to-day,’ he inwardly 
and jocosely remarked. ‘ Give railways a wide berth. Try Green- 
wich in a steamer. Now I may as well go back to Gatti’s, and have 
some breakiast ; but first—well, the race did wind me a little—I'll 
have a soda-and-b.’ 

He walked to the refreshment-room, ordered a soda-and-b., 
that is to say, brandy, and swallowed it with much inward satisfac- 
tion, audibly complimenting meanwhile the tall young lady who served 
him on the altitude of her chignon and the general amenity of her 
demeanour. 

The tall young lady did not seem very much flattered by these 
honeyed words, and uttered a by no means sotto-voce reference to 
‘some people’s impudence.’ She was a haughty young lady, and 
knew what was due to her. All Messrs. Ginger and Pop’s young 
ladies are haughty, and resent rudeness with inexorable iciness. 

‘ One shilling, sir, if you please,’ said the barmaid, in an accent 
rivalling in frigidity the lump of ice which she had placed in the soda- 
and-b. 

‘ Alowly Robert,’ replied the abandoned profligate; ‘’tis yours, my 
charmer. Might I trouble you for change for a sovereign, fair one ?” 
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The young lady addressed as ‘ fair’ tossed her head with more 
eoncentrated indignation. She fancied a covert insult in the epithet. 
For the damsel with the bright blonde chignon happened to have 
been born with dark-brown hair; and her golden locks were not a 
boon of nature, but a gift of art. “Twas Dr. Botanky’s celebrated 
Extract of Aureoline the which she used to tinge her tresses. 

‘A shilling,’ she repeated loftily. 

Ex-Lieutenant Saxon sought in the pocket of his vest for his 
portemonnaie, in which he had placed not half an hour before the 
sum of twenty-two shillings and sixpence and a quadrangular piece 
of cardboard, the last being a mortgage-bond, or certificate of hypo- 
thecation, issued by the accommodating tradesman at the corner of 
Cecil-court, and having reference to three pairs of doeskin trousers 
and one black dress-coat with watered-silk facings, deposited that 
morning in the name of John Jinks, residing at 84 Clapham- 
rise. 

Horror, the portemonnaie was gone! The distracted lieutenant 
searched pocket after pocket, but all in vain. He had evidently 
been robbed by some felonious member of the motley throng in 
Villiers-street. 

He began to stammer out a series of more or less ridiculous 
apologies, but these were cut short by a stern command given by 
the tall young lady to a youth who was polishing the taps ofa beer- 
engine to fetch a policeman. 

‘I thought as much,’ she resumed, tossing her head until her 
radiant chignon threatened to go through the ceiling of the refresh- 
ment-room. ‘ Parties come here, and give themselves no end of airs, 
as if they were lords of the creation, and when they’re asked to pay 
for what they’ve had, they talk about having their pockets picked.’ 

‘ There was a case just like it last Toosday week,’ interposed a 
horsy-looking man, who was drinking cold gin-and-water. ‘He wur 
all over beard and mustachys and gold chains as if he’d been a lord, 
and-had three pork-pies and a plate of weal and ’am, let alone two 
bottles of stout and a pint of Shabbly, and then ses he, ‘‘I ain’t got 
no money, and you may do vot you like with me.” Mr. Knox, 
vich was the beak a sittin’ at Marlborough-street, giv’ him three 
months ’ard, and he turns round as bold as brass and ses as ’ow he 
would do that little lot on his head.’ 

‘But, good Heavens!’ pleaded the unfortunate subaltern, ‘ this 
is all a dreadful mistake. I’ve been robbed. I’m a gentleman—’ 

‘O yes,’ arose in a hoarse murmur from the crowd, which had 
by this time collected round the bar. ‘Ve dessay. A pretty gen- 
tleman! Gentlemen pays for what they’ve had to drink.’ 

The wretched Charles Plantagenet had utterly given himself up 
for lost, and was expecting every moment the arrival of a police 
constable, with a pair of handcuffs, when there came pushing 
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through the throng a little old gentleman, in a drab hat and a long 
green overcoat reaching nearly to his heels, and with a very high 
white neckcloth tied in a large bow with pendent ends. He hada 
curly brown wig and gold-rimmed spectacles, pushed high up on the 
bridge of his large flexible nose, so that two very bright little gray 
eyes could be seen peering beneath. He was very much marked 
with the small-pox, wore false teeth, and might have been either on 
the shady side of fifty or the sunny side of seventy. 

‘ What’s this ? what’s this ?’ cried the new arrival, bustling to 
the bar. ‘Tush, tush! psha! I’ve seen it all. Quite a mistake. 
Gentleman’s had his pocket picked evidently. I was robbed myself 
only the day before yesterday of a gold repeater, which cost me forty 
guineas, at the bottom of Villiers-street.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he pay for his refreshments ?’ quavered the lofty 
barmaid, thinking perhaps that she had been a little too hasty. 

‘Why ?’ repeated the little old gentleman, ‘ because he’s been 
robbed. I know him perfectly well. Member of all the West-end 
clubs, and so forth. There’s the money’—the little old gentleman 
threw down half-a-crown on the counter—‘ keep the change, my 
dear. Now, sir, this way; quite a mistake. Dear me! dear me! 
how much you have suffered !’ 

The little old gentleman led Charles, half stunned with amaze- 
ment, out of the station. When they were on the Embankment and 


alone, he turned his little gray eyes, with an expression of infinite 
cunning, towards the gentleman he had rescued from such infinite 
peril, and remarked : 

‘ Ah, ha! you won’t readily forget those five minutes you spent 
AT THE Bar, will you ?’ 








IRISH CRIME 


Way is it that, while statistics show a smaller proportion of crime 
in Ireland than in England or Scotland, that country is considered 
unsafe, more than one-quarter of its landed proprietors, represent- 
ing property to the extent of one-third of the whole value, absent- 
ing themselves, and spending their incomes in other lands ? 

The question is often asked by Englishmen, ignorant alike of 
Ireland and the Irish people, and is met by the glib denial that the 
country is unsafe. Nevertheless landlords leave it ; English capital- 
ists will not invest in it; and the intricate problem of agrarian crime, 
its causes and its cure, remains one of vital importance in that land 
of social and political anomalies. 

Political and agrarian crimes are in Ireland twin-brothers, and to 
go back to their causes would require a review of Ireland’s history 
for two hundred and fifty years, with its oppression and injustice on 
one hand, misery and reprisals on the other. However, for the 
early part of the present century there was a lull, and relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant became so amicable that, for present pur- 
poses, we may commence with the state of affairs in 1845. 

At that time a teeming population lived on minutely subdivided 
farms. The potato crop supplied food for the family, while the 
pigs reared on its refuse brought in sufficient money for rent, 
clothing, dues, and drink ; and everything seemed happy and com- 
fortable. Improvident landlords got the rents as best they could, 
from tenants not less reckless. Credit was easily had, and estates 
were deeply mortgaged. But in 1845, with the lost potato crop, 
was swept away the whole support of the nation. When the crash 
came, landlords suffered for their former extravagance; no rents were 
paid ; mortgages were foreclosed ; poor-rates, in some instances to 
the amount of the whole rateable value, were levied—till at length 
the feeling obtained that small holdings meant ruin to owner and 
occupier. Landlords, desperate with the dread of pauperism, cleared 
whole tracts, thousands died of starvation and exposure in the 
ditches, and the country rang with curses and cries for vengeance. 

In those terrible days were sown the seeds that have germinated 
and borne the bitter fruit of agrarianism down to the present day. 

But outside and beyond agrarian crime itself is the sustaining 
sympathy that makes it so dangerous, and an antipathy to Eng- 
lish law because it is law, and the Irish constabulary as its guar- 
dians, incomprehensible to those who think of the average Irish 
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peasant as a reckless, good-natured, affectionate, and amusing fellow, 
taking no thought for the morrow, and less for the day that is past. 
A close acquaintance would show that beneath the gay exterior is a 
proud unreasoning sensitiveness, peculiarly susceptible to oratorical 
influence, and a tiger-like ferocity that, when roused, sweeps before 
it every good quality. When in this state, gratitude, friendship, 
affection are flung aside, and he is for the time a dangerous 
maniac; and the agitators who work upon the worst side of his cha- 
racter know but too well how to keep him in his relations with Eng- 
land at the simmering point. Old sores are never allowed to heal, 
old troubles never forgotten, and long after Parliament has swept 
away an oppressive enactment its bygone provisions are canvassed as 
if they still existed in all their rigour. Concessions, too, are repre- 
sented as being wrung by fear from reluctant tyrants, and the Land 
Act is looked upon as a miserable instalment of what the farmers 
demand—absolute and unconditional fixity of tenure as long as the 
rent is paid. This is the standpoint adopted by the people; and 
however necessary may be a small plot for the improvement of a 
property, no matter how liberal the terms offered to its occupant, his 
eviction will take place at the peril of the landlord’s or agent’s life. 

Side by side with the cause of agrarianism we must look at the 
cause of antipathy to the Irish constabulary, so obstructive to their 
efforts in prosecuting crimes against the person, and to do so we 
must go back yet a few years farther, to those immediately follow- 
ing Catholic Emancipation, when the people, wild with the triumphs 
of their efforts, entered in a combination, of which the Householders’ 
Club, formed in Waterford in 1830, was the nucleus. The club 
was formed with the object of organising a systematic opposition to 
the payment of tithes. The combination soon spread over the 
south and west of Ireland, adopting the principle of allowing the 
stock of those who refused to pay to be seized and put up to public 
auction, and threatening with vengeance any person daring to bid 
for cattle so offered for sale. Eight years previously the Irish con- 
stabulary was first formed, and the effect of the anti-tithe agitation 
was to bring them soon into collision with the people. Ill-feeling was 
generated, and many unfortunate encounters took place. In 1831 
‘ two factions united against the constabulary, who had endeavoured 
to separate them, and attacked them with so much fury that at last 
the police fired, killing thirteen and wounding many. A short time 
after, at Newtownbarry, the police were again attacked when escort- 
ing tithe proctors. This time a yeomanry corps came upon the 
scene, and fired upon the people, killing seventeen; while in Decem- 
ber of the same year, when on another tithe-hunting expedition at 
Carrickshock, in the county of Kilkenny, a party of police was at- 
tacked by the people when going through a defile, and seventeen of 
them, with their officer, killed. 
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This state of things lasted until the passing of the Act in 1836 
that changed the tithe into a rent-charge. The consequence was 
inevitable. The people, passionate, unreflective, and vengeful, saw 
in the constabulary but the instruments of what they considered a 
dire oppression, and treated them as dangerous enemies. 

Where the Catholic portion of the community was banded in 
what was considered a sacred cause, to hold communication with or 
give information to one of the enemy was denounced as a crime of ex- 
ceptional blackness, and the name of ‘informer’ or ‘stag’ was considered 
a brand of the deepest ignominy. From that time to the present 
agitation has recurred in succeeding waves. The repeal agitation 
of 1842 had not yet subsided when the famine scourged the country. 
The refusal of Lord John Russell to allow foreign grain for the 
starving people into the country free of duty, ‘lest it might dis- 
arrange the corn market,’ drove even sensible men into the ‘ Young 
Ireland’ party, whose frenzied hopes terminated at Ballingarry in 
1848. Ere a decade had passed, the Phenix. Society was in 
active operation, and, seven years later, the Government felt com- 
pelled to aim the first blow at its lineal descendant, Fenianism, 
which burst into a flickering flame in 1867. Thus the ideas of the 
lower strata of Irish society have steadily run counter to English 
law and order. The antagonism that first manifested itself in 
political matters soon spread to all crimes of the passions, or, as 
they are termed by the peasantry, ‘ clean crimes’—in contradistinc- 
tion to crimes involving dishonesty or fraud—and social disgrace 
fell upon the man who, deserting his faction, and neglecting the 
time-honoured custom of ‘ blood for blood,’ turned to the law of 
the land for redress. The first duty impressed on the children is 
reticence in any communication with an official, and a stranger is 
astonished at the cleverness with which very young children fence 
with any inquiry made by a policeman. The following incident 
shows how early the principle is instilled: A soldier, walking 
through a southern town a short time since, asked one of two small 
boys, who were playing at marbles, where a certain publichouse was 
to be found. The little fellow told him immediately; but when the 
soldier had gone, his companion, horror-struck at what he had 
done, said, ‘O, Jack, why did you tell? Don’t you know you'll 
be damned if you give information to a soldier or a policeman ?’ 

What hope is there for the constitutional administration of 
law when, even in a case where a man’s sympathies are in 
the right direction, he is deterred by this strange moral warp 
from doing his first duty as a citizen? But when, as in the 
case of agrarian crimes, the sympathy is all on the wrong side, 
and in many cases known murderers are openly féted and courted, 
it is hopeless indeed. ‘This it is that makes Ireland so dangerous 
to some, and unpleasantly uncertain to others, and drives her pro- 
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prietors away. The feeling that one is surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of sympathy for the only class of crime that affects his safety, 
is not conducive to a landlord’s comfort, or encouraging to his stay 
in the country. 

These observations apply only to crimes of violence. In cases 
of robbery or fraud the people have no objection to give information; 
therefore those crimes are rare, and almost always successfully pro- 
secuted by the police. It is a curious code of honour, but the fact 
remains, that a man who would scorn to steal your property, and 
would return your purse if he found it, would not have a qualm of 
conscience, in the event of a trifling difference about land, in waiting 
behind a hedge, and shooting you dead as you passed; and if ten 
‘respectable’ men were passing at the time, not one of them would 
have seen the shot fired or heard the noise ! 

Ireland is apparently quiet at present, and the cry is once more 
taken up about absenteeism by those who insist on regarding the 
country as a Garden of Eden when not in open rebellion. But the 
reasons for the lull in agrarian crimes are, that the landlords are 
cowed by the examples of vengeance exacted with almost perfect 
impunity, and dare not attempt to assert their rights. Some few 
years since a gentleman in Westmeath took the subject of labourers’ 
cottages into consideration. He built some fifteen cottages, in 
which he allowed his labourers to live, free of rent, on condition 
that they should work for him at a stated rate. Hardly were they 
settled in the cottages when they left his work, and took employ- 
ment from the surrounding farmers, informing the owner of the 
cottages at the same time that if he tuned them out he had better 
buy his coffin. He knows it is no idle threat, and there they re- 
main to this day, paying no rent, and doing no work for him. The 
country, so far as his property is concerned, is perfectly quiet! He 
has not yet become an absentee ; but should he be driven to punish 
the dishonesty of those labourers who insist on living at free quar- 
ters, he has the Gladstonian number of courses open to him: 
remaining, with the certainty of being shot if unprotected ; police 
protection, which means two men with loaded arms never allowing 
him out of their sight, walking with him when he walks, driving 
with him if he drives, patrolling outside his window if he dares to 
leave it open—an utter destruction of privacy; or flight to some 
country where he can breathe the free air of heaven without fear, 
where he can walk or drive alone without the necessity for watching 
every bush with the nervous apprehension of a hunted animal. 
Which course would the reader adopt ? I have quoted but one case 
out of one hundred that could be told if necessary; but enough to 
show how different is the landlords’ Ireland from the tourists’ and 
the politicians’ Ireland. 

There are other causes that operate in a lesser degree to bring 
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about this unsatisfactory state of things. Added to the point of 
honour not to give information in cases of crimes of violence, an 
Irishman has a dread of public opinion, and there is among the 
lower orders a deplorable absence of truth, or healthy public spirit. 
The witness who proves himself to be an ingenious liar is applauded, 
when he who sinks to the level of plain unvarnished truth is scorned 
as a booby. The result of this is obvious, and the fact accounts for 
the small number of convictions for agrarian crimes, about every one 
of which the constabulary have accurate information, that the givers 
have cleverness enough to know they cannot be compelled to repeat 
in a court of justice. Let us take a case of murder, and follow up 
the probable course of subsequent events in England and Ireland. 
A man has been found on the roadside murdered. A strange 
hat is found close to the body, and there is evidence of a struggle 
having taken place; so that in all probability the murderer bears 
some marks upon his person or his clothes. In England, the person 
finding the body sends or goes for the nearest policeman, who 
arrives at the scene, attended by some idlers, and by some people 
anxious to do what can be done towards the discovery of the mur- 
derer. Inquiries are set on foot; people are asked if they have 
seen a man without a hat or with torn clothes. Ifa motive can be 
discovered, the suspected person is arrested ; and if his movements 
have been observed, some pudding-headed yokel, who has not taken 
the trouble to calculate consequences, answers readily when and 
where he has seen him. The English peasant is not, as a rule, so 
keen an observer as his Irish brother, but what he knows he tells 
at once. A passer-by has seen a man with a red kerchief on his 
head going towards a village; the policeman, with his willing 
assistants, go there, and find from a shopkeeper that he has sold a 
hat to a person whom he describes accurately. The purchaser is 
traced, till at last he is rundown. Everybody who can give infor- 
mation comes forward and. swears to it, and justice is done. Of 
course this is a very simple case. In Ireland, gossip would soon 
bring intelligence to the police, who, on arriving at the place, find 
a few peasants sitting about preserving a rigid silence. No person 
has the most remote idea who could have murdered the man, and 
no one has ever seen a hat like the one found. In a short time 
many police arrive; the place is searched. If footprints are visible, 
casts of them are taken. The police, who know everybody, and at 
least the quarrels of everybody, lose no time in looking after sus- 
pected persons. If no motive is known, the chances are remote 
indeed. The owner of the hat has been met by the traveller, but 
tidings of a murder closes his lips, lest he might be brought forward 
as a witness in the prosecution, and expose himself to the vengeance 
of the prisoner’s relatives. The shopkeeper who sold the hat is 
equally silent; no information is forthcoming, and the affair is 
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shrouded in mystery. Yet every circumstance of the murder is 
known and freely canvassed in all the peasants’ houses, and is soon 
known to the police. A man has seen the murder ; he has spoken 
of it. A policeman questions him, and he tells him everything ‘ in 
confidence.’ The murderer is arrested; the witness is brought 
before the magistrates; and, after sundry threats of imprisonment, 
kisses the sacred volume and declares solemnly that he knows 
nothing whatever about the occurrence! The law does not allow 
his detention, and he is liberated. If no circumstantial evidence 
turns up, the prisoner, who has been remanded from time to time, is 
released, and, like an Indian with a scalp at his belt, is honoured 
for the dangers he has passed. The relatives of the slain man are 
satisfied, and look hopefully for the time when they may avenge 
him by killing the murderer, or, in default, his nearest relative, on 
the first opportunity. This may, to some extent, explain the diffi- 
culties against which the Irish constabulary have to contend, and 
which are so little understood in England. 

In a word, the Irish people ignore the first principle that makes 
the difference between civilisation and barbarism—that of merging 
private vengeance into public justice, and accepting all crimes as 
crimes against the community at large, in the punishment of which 
every individual in the community is interested. When the Irish 
people adopt that principle and come forward with clean hands, they 
may with justice complain of the terrible drain caused by absen- 
teeism, and call for some stringent measure compelling proprietors 
to fill the social gap caused by their absence. But it is rather too 
much to insist on their return where the business involved in the 
management of their properties is transacted at the peril of their 
lives, without public opinion to deter, or public assistance to bring 
to justice, their possible assassins. 

Enough has been written to give some slight idea of the state 
of the country as regards political and agrarian crime, and the ques- 
tion is, What feasible remedy is practicable ? 

A community, like an individual, may be made to suffer in two 
ways—through its conscience or its pocket; and if we cannot 
awake the one, we cannot apply a remedy through the other. 

The following syllogism is simple: ‘ An Irish peasant will not 
act against the opinion of his neighbours. The opinion of his 
neighbours is opposed to agrarian crime. An Irish peasant will 
not commit agrarian crime.’ 

Of course the converse holds equally good, and is borne out by 
the fact that sympathy with agrarian crime is a disgraceful truth. 
This being so, and the moral obliquity of the people preventing 
their conscience being touched, but one course remains with a hope 
of success—try the effect of an attack upon their pockets. ‘And that 
this has been once successfully tried, the following case will prove: 
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A few years since a gentleman was murdered in the county Tip- 
perary. His murderer was arrested, tried, and in the face of evi- 
dence almost as strong as ‘ proof of Holy Writ,’ acquitted by the 
conscientious jury. His release was hailed with loud acclamations ; 
he was escorted from the assize town by thousands, and the proces- 
sion entered his native village headed by a band playing ‘ See the 
Conquering Hero comes.’ On his way home he acknowledged to 
his admiring attendants that he had shot the man for whose murder 
he had been tried, and, in consequence of the then safe acknow- 
ledgment, was the admired and féted hero of the country-side for 
weeks. The Government placed on the lands where the murder was 
committed a number of extra police, whose pay, &c., was levied off 
the neighbouring occupiers as a special tax. After a time it became 
known that as long as the murderer remained in the country, the 
police would remain at the people’s expense, and in one week he 
was driven to America. 

It is all very well to talk of the glories of our constitution and 
safeguards of our legal procedure, but, it must be remembered, that 
constitution and those safeguards were framed for a people who ac- 
knowledged the duties of a citizen to himself, his country, and his 
God. When a large section of a community expunges from the De- 
calogue the sixth commandment, and turns the legal safeguards 
into a coach-and-six, in which justice is to be escaped, it is high 
time that exceptional measures should be adopted, even though the 
victims make pitiful complaints. 

The thing can be done, and to men outside the glamour of party 
expediency it looks simple enough. The Land Act has removed the 
last theoretical excuse for agrarian crime, and but one thing is ne- 
cessary to insure its cessation. Impress the people with the convic- 
tion that it will not pay. Under a late Act the grand jury have the 
power of levying compensation for the family of a murdered person 
off the barony; but, be the amount great or small, it is all paid as 
ordinary county cess, and does not come home with sufficient clear- 
ness to those who pay it. In cases of threatened murder, the Go- 
vernment might, if necessary, order the collection of the rent by 
extra constabulary, for whom a special tax should be levied. In the 
event of a murder, remembering that in all probability it could have 
been prevented had the tenants felt inclined, place extra police 
at once upon the property, and keep them there at the tenants’ ex- 
pense long enough to make them all feel, by experience, that the 
prevention of agrarian crime is a matter of grave import to them. 
In time the hideous sympathy that so disgraces the country would 
be stifled, and the habit of prevention, rooted in selfishness, might 
develop into a more healthy feeling, restoring confidence to those 
without whose presence the country must remain a beaten laggard 
in the race for material prosperity. R. 
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For some years I have been the owner of a bunch of keys—a good 
big bunch, of which, however, only two were practicable. For a 
long time I had resolved to sort that bunch of keys, most of which 
were waifs and strays. There were two or three latch-keys, one, I 
verily believe, of a house in London at which I lived fifteen years 
ago; one of a house in Brighton long ago given up diis manibus. 
Memory refuses to affix titles to the rest. At last, however, a happy 
fate has relieved me of the incubus of this useless bunch of metal. 
A change of residence has deprived me of the two last working keys, 
and left me unencumbered. Of what use are keys to me? I have never 
more money than I can conveniently carry in my pocket. The few 
letters that I receive all the world is welcome to read; they are read 
extensively in the household, I know. I have long since thrown open 
my skeleton cupboard, and finding the grizzly spectre I dreaded a 
mere harmless joist of some decayed old building, with a few Jaths 
nailed across it, simulating ribs and vertebre, I have burnt it upon 
the domestic hearth and scattered its ashes to the four winds. Thus 
bare as my cupboards may be, they are at least clean and. white- 
washed. And my soul is emancipated from locks and keys. 

In this state of happy freedom I was one day sitting by the open 
window, smoking the fragrant matutinal pipe, and conning over the 
Times, placidly conscious of the pleasant morning sounds and sights: 
bells jangling softly from the town hard by, the clank of a scythe in 
a field below, the cry of the man with the vegetable-cart ; a dog 
barking, fowls clucking, children at play—according to one of the 
Welsh triads, the three signs of an inhabited country. It was a 
leisure time with everybody at home. My wife seemed for once to 
be in an idle mood. Sailors, you know, when there comes an idle 
time—when the wind blows fair and steady, and the sails draw as 
evenly as if they were moulded in papier-maché; when all the sheets 
are belayed, and they have finished coiling little ropes round big 
ones; when even the first-lieutenant wears an unruffled brow, and 
the boatswain has ceased from piping, and there is nothing what- 
ever to do—Jack or Tom forthwith proceed to overhaul their chests. 
So with women, I think—something, in idle moments, they will 
overhaul ; in this case the work-basket. Ends of ribbon are sorted, 
bits of lace turned over and mentally appraised, half-finished under- 
takings sighed over ; the eldest daughter looking gravely on, with 4 
view to the welfare of her eldest daughter Dolly. At the bottom of 
the basket is a débris of unconsidered trifles. 
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‘Ned, here’s something of yours,’ the wife says; ‘here’s a 
bunch of keys !’ 

‘Don’t, for goodness’ sake, give them to me; I don’t want them; 
shouldn’t know where to put them.’ 

‘Then what shall I do with them? I can’t leave them in my 
work-basket.’ 

‘ Throw them away.’ 

A bunch of keys, however, are not things of which one can dis- 
pose at a moment’s notice. If you threw them away, you would see 
them advertised in the next day’s paper; they would be traced to 
you; money would be demanded; there would be bother of some 
sort.. No, it wouldn’t do to throw them away. 

‘Look here, we’re going on the river to-night; we'll drop the 
keys overboard and make an end of them.’ 

Before this doom, however, had been carried into effect, a 
claimant appeared for the bunch of keys. They were not mine, ti 
seemed, but nurse’s—Nurse Maycock’s. 

Nurse came in with her youngest charge quite breathless at the 
danger she had escaped. ‘ Lor! whatever should I have done if 
master had throwd my keys away ?’ 

She is a comely old lady, of dignified presence, with a brown face 
and a handsome double chin, aquiline nose, which approaches her 
chin more closely than of old, owing to her lack of teeth; a very 
dramatic woman, mind you, full of action and gesture; with it all, 
a very comfortable motherly body. 

‘You’re quite sure they are your keys, nurse?’ said my wife. 

‘Bless you, yes, ma’m,’ said nurse, sinking down into a chair. 
She is not strong on her pins, and we don’t exact rigid ceremony 
from her. ‘ Why, I can tell you the history of the whole ’f ’em.’ 

Mrs. Maycock, like other story-tellers I know, requires very 
delicate handling. If you let her see that you expect a story from 
her, she either shuts up altogether or spoils her tale by over-effort. 
She must be left to herself, and gently incited to discourse of her 
experiences. To be heard in full perfection, her narrative must flow 
naturally, from surrounding circumstances. 

With the late lamented Maycock I had no personal acquaint- 
ance; but I have formed a vivid mental picture of him from his 
widow’s occasional descriptions. He was thin and small, rather lame, 
a reserved, fiery-tempered man, who had a vivid sense of his own 
dignity and a rather contemptuous opinion of the female sex. He 
was an upper workman of some sort, earning good wages and laying- 
by a little money—a valuable man in his own way, and well thought 
of by his employers. 

To return to nurse. Her attention is diverted for a momeut by 
the youngster on her lap, who makes a desperate pull at her cap- 
strings, and almost succeeds in demolishing that elaborate fabric. 
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‘Bless his little ’art,’ cries nurse; ‘ ain’t he playful, sir? He 
do take after you, does Master Ralf.’ 

‘I don’t see it at all,’ says the wife; ‘I don’t see the least 
resemblance.’ 

‘ But look at his eyes, ma’m, and then his little ways ; O, he 
do take after master, surely. Then he is so fond of books.’ 

‘Fond of books, is he ?’ —_ I, with a dawning interest in the 
little chap. 

‘ He just is fond of ise’ continued nurse, with pride. ‘ He’s 
tored all the leaves out of mine.’ 

His father shuddered, and thought he had better be taken 
away. 

‘ But about the keys, sir, as I was telling you the way I knows 
"em. This here one with the ’ole in it is the key of my chest of 
drawers. And these two just alike—ah, you sees them two together, 
sir ?’ 

‘ Yes, I see them.’ 

‘Well, one of them was poor Maycock’s key—the key of his 
box, where he kep’ all his treasures; and, sir, he just were careful 
of this here key ; and this one,’ went on nurse, with a twinkle in her 
eye, ‘I had made a purpose exactly like the other, so that I could 
get at Maycock’s box whenever I pleased.’ 

Mrs. Mayeock laughed a jolly laugh, in which I joined. Per- 
haps if I had owned a bunch of keys of my own I should not have 
laughed so freely. The wife looked doubtfully at the eldest daugh- 
ter. Was there any fear of such loose principles being infectious ? 

‘Maycock was very stric’, you see, ma’m,’ went on nurse, ‘ and 
very stingy about his money. So much a week doled out regular 
every Saturday, and no more if you dies for it, and often enough it 
wouldn’t run to it. Every week a pound; and whether I was 
brought to bed, or whatever happened, there was no more. Sol 
contrived this here key, as would open his box, and when I really 
couldn’t manage any other way, I’d used to unlock Maycock’s box 
and take out a suvrin; never no more than that, I assure you, 
ma’m. And I don’t think he missed it ever! He took out his 
money every now and then, when it growd to be a good lump, and 
divested it somewhere, and then he’d frown and shake his head over 
his box sometimes, as if he couldn’t make it come right; but he 
never said anything to me, no more did I to him; no, and never 
breathed a syllable to any living soul how I managed it.’ 

Here Mrs. Maycock took breath, and then went on: 

‘ But one day I wanted something very bad for my second little 
girl—a cloak, or a hood, or something: I went to his box and 
took out a suvrin. His store was got very low then, for there 
was only three pounds, and when I took mine there was only two, 
don’t you see, sir? Well, after I’d done it I grew frightened, for, 
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thinks I, perhaps he’ll go to his box, and he’s sure to recollect as 
he’d left three there before, and then there’d be a desperate to-do. 
So what does I do but I gets hold of a new farden, and I slips it 
into the box along with the two suvrins; and glad I was I done it, 
for presently in comes Maycock looking as black as you please. 

** Master’s off to Binchester,’’ says he, ‘‘ and left word as I’m to 
follow him ; but he ain’t left me the money for expenses. Perhaps 
it'll be a fortnight’s job,” says he. 

‘* What will you do, Maycock?” says I. Says he, ‘‘I must 
borrow some of my own money.” ‘‘O,” says I, feeling quite faint ; 
but then again, thinks I, he’ll never notice it. 

‘Well, his train didn’t go afore a quarter-past seven; but you 
never did see how he fidgeted. It wasn’t five o’clock then, but 
every minute he calls out, “‘ Jane, what o’clock is it ?’’ and pre- 
sently he says, ‘‘ Jane, I must have a shirt and a pair of stockings ; 
p' raps I sha’n’t get home next Saturday. Jane,”’ says he, ‘‘ will you 
look after that ?”’ ‘‘ All right,” says I. Well, in another quarter 
of an hour he’d say again, ‘‘ Jane,’’ says he, ‘‘how about that shirt 
and pair of stockings?”  ‘‘ Bless your ’art,”’ says I, ‘‘ don’t fidget 
like that ;’’ and then he shuts up for ten minutes and begins again. 
“Jane,” says he, ‘‘ain’t it time to be getting ready?’’ And so he 
kept all on, that I was thankful when the time come for him to 
start. 

** You'll leave me my wages, Maycock ?”’ says I, as he was bust- 
ling about. ‘‘ To be sure,’’ says he, and with that he goes to his 
box. It was the money as had to keep me and the children for a 
week, you know, ma’m, and little enough too. 

** Well, good-bye, old woman,”’ he says, and gives me a kiss and 
thrusts something into my hand, and away he goes; and what do 
you think he’d left me, ma’m? Why, the very identical new farden 
asI’d put into the box!’ 

Trivial as this story of Mrs. Maycock’s may appear, it bears 
such an excellent moral, that I make no apology for thus giving it 
to the world. 
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‘Wuat! going to Cape Coast Castle ? Why, you had better order 
your coffin at once, and take it out with you! Save trouble, you 
know, old fellow !’ 

Such and many similar remarks of an equally cheering cha- 
racter greeted me on the announcement to my friends that my offer 
of a tour of service on the West Coast of Africa had been accepted 
by the War Office, and that I was to take my departure by the 
mail of the 24th of the month for that dreaded colony. 

The hope of speedy promotion at that time (1857) held out to 
officers in the service, as a reward for three years’ slavery on the 
Gold Coast, added to certain advantages and emoluments accorded 
to the pauvres diables willing to risk the climate, were my induce- 
ments to accept the proffered appointment. Accordingly, in spite of 
the protestations and bewailings of those nearest and dearest to me, 
I prepared for the voyage, and on the day appointed found myself 
on board the good ship Gambia, en route for Africa. 

The voyage outwards has been described in extenso by scores 
of travellers (notably by Captain Burton, in his admirable and truth- 
ful book, Wanderings in West Africa) ; I shall therefore pass over 
the various points of stoppage, including Madeira and Teneriffe, those 
bright gems of the Atlantic, and will suppose myself finally in the 
roads of Cape Coast Castle, collecting together my various ‘impedi- 
menta,’ and embarking in the suspicious-looking craft called a canoe, 
which is to convey me through the raging surf to the old weather- 
beaten Castle of Cape Coast to be seen shimmering through the 
tropical haze which ever surrounds it. As we approach it the 
singular structure of the place, its crumbling batteries and storm- 
worn bastions, come more clearly into view, and, to the most care- 
less observer, form a striking and venerable object as it stands out de- 
fiantly on a solitary mass of rock, a lasting monument and example 
to the savage tribes around of the white man’s power and strength. 
It was erected by the Portuguese in 1672, and after various vicissi- 
tudes fell into our hands. The walls are of enormous thickness, 
and must have been solidly and laboriously constructed ; at what a 
frightful expense of human life, the spirits of the dead slaves, who 
worked at it under their cruel taskmasters, alone can tell. But now, 
in these days of rifled cannon and long ranges, a single gunboat 
would silence its honeycombed and worn-out batteries in twenty 
minutes. 
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The whole of the Gold Coast abounds in these old forts, of 
which St. George d’Elmina, formerly the Dutch head-quarters, 
and Cape Coast Castle are the two most important ; while along the 
coast line, from Cape Three Points to the Volta, lie the fortresses 
(some ruined and untenable, the others thinly garrisoned) of Dix- 
cove, Boutrie, Commenda, Chamah, Moree, Anamaboe, Tantum, 
Winebah, Accra (two forts), Christiansborg, Addah, and others of 
lesser importance. The fortresses of Christiansborg and Addah 
formerly belonged to the Danes, and were purchased by the British 
Government from them for the sum of ten thousand pounds sterling ; 
but the former, a noble old castle, has since been partially destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1862. 

But to return. On nearing the castle the prospect of the lines 
of rolling breakers, through which we had to pass before landing, 
was anything but pleasant. As each stroke of the powerful canoe- 
men sent the light boat closer and closer to the rock, the black 
threatening edges of the rollers became more painfully distinct, as, 
rearing themselves rapidly on high, the waves curled over and 
broke with a crash like thunder ; the showers of spray, which imme- 
diately afterwards partly obscured the face of the castle and rock, 
bearing significant testimony to their force and volume. Suddenly 
the canoe-men came to a dead stop, and I felt the canoe impelled 
forward for a short distance by one of the huge rollers, which then 
passed us, and broke about ten yards ahead with fearful force. 
Another and another passed us, dark and threatening, when, as we 
were again lifted by the huge green mass, our men began to pull 
like fiends, yelling all the time, and, to my inexpressible astonish- 
ment, landed me safe and sound on the beach, with the assistance 
and on the foaming crest of the very billow which appeared to me 
to threaten our destruction. The skill of these men is proverbial. 
Their invariable knowledge of the right time to take advantage of a 
roller can only be gained by long and constant practice ; but I regret 
to state that they will not unfrequently capsize the canoe purposely, 
either from a motive of private spite against their passenger, or in 
order to extort from a half-drowned wretch a gratuity for ‘saving his 
life.’ They themselves, being quite as much at home in the water as 
on land, of course are in no danger; but to those less experienced the 
difficulty of falling clear of the canoe, and of avoiding a blow on the 
head from the keel, is great; and not long since a white trader was 
killed by such an accident. 

On our arrival ashore the hubbub was deafening; crowds of 
canoe-men, black soldiers, and fishwomen yelled and screeched in 
concert, and it was only by the timely advent of a brother officer 
that I was enabled to extricate myself and baggage from the mob, 
and get up to the quarters prepared to receive me. The less said 
about these quarters the better, but they were the best to be got for 
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money (love being, even in those days, at a discount on the West 
Coast). I became a member of the mess of the Gold Coast Artillery, 
—a capital mess it was, by the bye,—-and found the bright lights, cool 
room, the good wines, and cheerful conversation a most agreeable 
change from the monotony of a sea voyage. My first impressions, 
then, of Western Africa were quite at variance with the dismal pic- 
ture I had been forming on the outward voyage, and contributed 
much to reconcile me to the thought of the long stay which I was 
to make on that coast. But, alas, this bright scene was but the 
gilding to the pill—a very bitter pill to many poor fellows who have 
died there, or who consider themselves fortunate to have escaped 
with life and the knowledge that their constitutions are irretrievably 
shattered. Verily, it is a fearful climate, from the effects of which 
but few who have experienced it fail to suffer. 

After a few days’ stay I was enabled to settle down in my house, 
and had then leisure to observe and examine the country, and to 
make myself partly acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
Fantees. 

The town of Cape Coast, and indeed all the principal settle- 
ments of the Gold Coast, impress the newly-arrived traveller with a 
sense of present ruin and past grandeur; and a knowledge of their 
history by no means detracts from the correctness of this impres- 
sion. The contrasts are striking. Side by side with the filthy little 
mud huts of the Fantees—very like roofless Irish cabins, only a 
trifle dirtier, perhaps—stand the remains of residences almost pala- 
tial in their size and structure, but bearing generally painful evi- 
dences of their fall from their once high estate. Shutters hanging 
from their hinges, rotting doors, broken staircases, worm-eaten fur- 
niture and pictures, battered plate and broken crockery of expensive 
patterns, all bear witness to the ‘days that are no more,’ of the 
time when Cape Coast was inhabited by princely merchants, keep- 
ing up a lavish hospitality to all comers, and when the fame of its 
luxury went abroad, even to England. Those days are now past; 
and, excepting the representatives of one or two English houses, a 
host of petty swindling traders, white and black, sit in the high 
places, and ape European gentility. The costly mansions have 
gone to decay, and will soon be numbered, like their owners, with 
the past. 

The country around Cape Coast Castle is composed of low hills, 
lining the coast, and covered with short, stunted, impenetrable brush- 
wood, the haunt of wild animals and snakes without number. These 
hills, in their turn, give way, as the traveller proceeds inland, to 
forests boundless, and in many instances pathless, of which the 
timber is immense. Beautiful to the eye is nature in these vast 
solitudes ; but it is a fatal and a poisonous beauty. Every breath is 
laden with malaria, and the luxuriant exuberance of the vegetation 
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is owing to a subsoil of rotting vegetable matter, which accumulates 
continually and steadily from the falling leaves and decayed branches 
of the forest. giants around. Through parts of these forests wind 
little narrow roads, or paths, about a foot wide and two feet deep, 
like drains ; these are the only communications from village to vil- 
lage, and during the rainy season are generally knee-deep in a com- 
post of mud and water. 

I was greatly disappointed on my arrival with the want of game 
of every kind,—not that I believe there is any scarcity of animal life, 
but the impenetrable nature of the couatry, while it affords a sure 
and safe harbour to wild animals and birds, forms a complete barrier 
to the sportsman, no matter how enterprising he may be. How 
often have I, armed with a short ‘ machete,’ or sword, endeavoured 
to cut my way through the tangle of underwood and bush-rope which 
beset my footsteps, and, after an hour’s hard work, when desisting 
in sheer weariness from the effort, have made the discovery that I 
had advanced only about a hundred yards into the forest; or, still 
more pleasing conviction, that I had lost my way, and should in all 
probability have to go through the same labour to cut my way out 
again! Shooting in the neighbourhood of Cape Coast Castle is a 
mistake. The determined sportsman had better confine himself to 
the shores of the Salt Lake or lagoon, and to the massacre of cau- 
tious curlews, and screaming gulls or plover, of which, at certain 
seasons, he will find a fair quantity. 

But it is to the naturalist that a fine field opens for his labours, 
rather than to the sportsman. Insect and vegetable life is endless 
and exhaustless ; and a very short walk will take him into shady and 
thickly-grown dells, where strange ferns, euphorbias, and weird- 
looking evil-smelling plants will occupy his time for weeks, amid 
the buzz of countless beetles and the flutter of innumerable unknown 
butterflies and moths. What is that huge insect crawling on the 
stem of that giant parasite? Stop and admire his rich colouring, 
the mingled cream-coloured and black velvet of his broad clytra, his 
shining claws, his busy head working in the crevices of the huge 
wax-like leaves. See, he spreads his bronzed wings to fly away; 
but don’t let him escape, for he is a glorious specimen of the mag- 
nificent ‘Goliathus Druryi,’ the prince of the beetle creation, and a 
valuable prize to your collection. The value of these beetles has 
diminished of late years, owing to the greatly-increased traffic and 
steam communications with England, and they can now be purchased 
in Europe at 5s. or 10s. a head; but tremendous legends are ex- 
tant of 25/., 301., and even 50/. being offered and refused for 
occasional specimens. The handsome ‘ Savagii,’ in all his glories 
of green and gold, may also be found; but he must not be con- 
founded with the ‘ Polyphemus,’ his first cousin, who is as com- 
mon as ‘ Savagii’ is rare. The shining and prismatic ‘ Sagride’ are 
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comparatively common; while Cetonide, Lucanide, Carabi, ‘et 
hoe genus omne,’ are to be found in considerable numbers by the 
diligent collector. Butterflies of every description, huge moths six 
and eight inches across the wings, Orthoptera, and Diptera, are 
abundant and interesting ; and many new species and varieties will 
reward a really scientific and careful search. 

Again, the small streams, at some little distance from Cape 
Coast, abound with curious and valuable fish, mostly unknown to 
the naturalist, and consequently they are much sought after and 
valued in England. For the purpose of obtaining these it is advis- 
able to employ the services of the natives. 

One of the most interesting objects at Cape Coast is the grave 
of the well-known poetess, L. E. L., and no stranger is allowed to 
leave without visiting the spot. The sweetness of her writings and 
her early sudden death from poison unite to throw a romantic halo 
around the desolate spot. Her husband was the Administrator here 
in those days; and Miss Landon, upon her marriage, had devotedly 
accompanied him to shores where but few European ladies can 
endure the climate. But for her there was a swifter cause of death 
even than the climate. An emptied laudanum bottle found by her 
side persuaded her friends that in the endeavour to soothe the pain 
of tooth-ache, from which she was suffering, she had taken an over- 
dose of the ‘ drowsy sirup.’ 

Proceeding eastwards from Cape Coast Castle, along the coast, 
to the mouth of the river Volta, a very sensible change is observed 
in the character of the country. The low scrubby hills gradually 
yield to pleasing verdant plains, dotted here and there with clumps 
of trees, and bounded by the distant swelling hills of Aquapim. 
This decided improvement begins to be perceived at Mumford and 
Winebah, small trading settlements ; and, becoming more apparent 
as the traveller progresses eastward, the open and breezy plains of 
Accra reward the eye of the traveller, wearied with the monotony of 
the scrub and sand fringing the Fantee seaboard. 

On reaching Accra, the same appearance of modern poverty and 
ancient grandeur struck me which forms so remarkable a feature in 
the aspect of the town of Cape Coast. Indeed, Accra, on a close 
acquaintance, may be said to possess this peculiarity in a greater 
degree than the first-named town ; principally, doubtless, on account 
of the greater number of decaying mansions which have been 
erected here by former merchants. The greatly superior healthiness 
of Accra, and its charming environs, will easily account for the pre- 
ference which appears throughout to have been accorded to it by 
the white settlers. At the present time, a fortnight’s trip to Accra 
is a great restorer of health to the dwellers in Cape Coast, as I 
have frequently found to my own advantage. The town of Accra 
was divided in my time into two parts, Dutch and English Accra; 
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and over each portion a commandant of each nation ruled supreme. 
On my arrival at Accra, I proceeded at once to Christiansborg 
Castle, the old Danish possession, situate about three miles off. 
There was not a more picturesque object upon the coast than this 
glorious old pile, jutting out into the sea, and standing in solitary 
majesty amidst the surrounding level plains, ‘ monarch of all it 
surveyed.’ Poor old Christiansborg! The terrible shock of earth- 
quake of 1862 shook it to its foundations, and it is now a howling 
wilderness, the abode of the night-birds, snakes, and rats which 
tenant this favoured region. A corporal’s guard keeps solitary watch 
over its dismantled battlements, and its beautiful brass guns, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, but upwards of one hundred years old, and, 
therefore of little use in the present conflict, are stowed away in the 
barrack-yard at Cape Coast Castle. It is to be hoped that the 
gallant defenders of that besieged town may not have occasion to 
use them, for they would probably do them more damage than 
service. 

At the time I went to Christiansborg a very happy party tenanted 
its spacious old chambers, and of these, my particular friend and 
companion in all my expeditions in the surrounding country was 
Dr. E——, an assistant surgeon in medical charge of the detach- 
ment there quartered. He was an ardent naturalist and sportsman, 
and a giant in frame and constitution; indeed, I owe my preservation 
on one occasion to his bodily endurance and pluck, at a time when 
my debilitated frame was sinking under fatigue and exhaustion. 

The sportsman at Accra has good opportunities. Game of al- 
most every kind abounds in the plains, and is comparatively easy of 
access. Leopards, servals, hyenas, antelopes of many kinds, from 
the tiny mouse-deer no bigger than a hare to the spotted ‘ har- 
nessed antelope ;’ hares (smaller and redder than our English rodent), 
wild cats, genets, bustards, francolins, quails, pigeons, and a host of 
other beasts and birds, are tolerably well scattered over the vicinity 
of Accra, and become plentiful as you proceed a few miles into the 
country. Consequently, I found the mess-table of Christiansborg 
generally well supplied by the guns of such unerring shots as the 
colonel and major. On one occasion, indeed, I remember going out ~ 
with my above-mentioned chum, and killing more partridges and 
pigeons than we could carry; but since then the game in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Accra has become comparatively scarce, 
owing to the wholesale warfare carried on against it, by every ‘ pot- 
hunter’ who can sport a gun and creep behind a bush. 

The rising of a covey of francolins, or, as they are there 
called, ‘ bushfowl,’ can only be compared to the same number of 
cock-pheasants rising around and about you; and many a good part- 
ridge shot, who would not be discomposed by the simultaneous whir- 
ring of half the coveys in Norfolk, has found himself sufficiently flur- 
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ried by the unexpected appearance of half-a-dozen bushfowl to miss 
with both barrels. They are also extremely difficult to find unless 
killed outright, as they crawl into the dense bush and grass, where 
nothing but a retriever will find them; and retrievers are not to be 
had in West Africa, where European dogs live a very short time.. 
When bagged, however, these bushfowl are really noble birds, al- 
though of sober hue, about the size of a big cock-grouse, and double 
spurred. I fancy they are the ‘ F. Ruppellii’ of naturalists, and 
have observed a couple in the British Museum in good preservation. 

The hyenas are very troublesome, and occasionally dangerous, 
for although singly they will not attack a man, they will follow him 
in pairs; and when in troops they will set upon him without hesi- 
tation. An unfortunate black missionary, who was walking during 
the night—the favourite time for travel—along the sea-coast from 
Winebah to Accra, was attacked by about half-a-dozen ‘ pattacoos,’ 
as they are called by the natives, and the luckless gentleman had to 
wade into the sea up to his waist, in danger of sharks, and at the 
risk of being swept off by each heavy roller, until the simultaneous 
arrival of the dawn and a few native fishermen released him from 
his perilous position. The pattacoo (‘ Hyzna crocata’) is particu- 
larly fond of following travellers on horseback, and the rider is al- 
ways in great danger on these occasions, as his frightened steed 
is likely to unseat him. Should he be stunned by the fall, the 
hyenas would at once dispatch him. Fortunately, the brutes only 
come out at nightfall. On one occasion I had to ride from Accra 
home to Christiansborg at eleven o’clock p.m. I had not proceeded a 
quarter of a mile from the town before the horse showed most un- 
mistakable signs of fear, and began at last to tremble in every limb, 
refusing to go forwards or backwards. After considerable coaxing I 
got him on at a smart gallop, but as I got into the open country, I 
could easily perceive two pattacoos, one on each side of me, keeping 
up an easy canter on the edge of the road. The perspiration began 
to roll down my face ; I was quite unarmed, and altogether new to 
this kind of adventure. Fear seemed to lend my horse wings ; and 
when at last I spied the huge castle of Christiansborg before me, a 
welcome haven of refuge did it appear! The daring brutes, however, 
did not desist from their pursuit until they came within a hundred 
yards of the castle, and the sentry on guard at the gate distinctly 
saw them halt and slink away. 

On another occasion I strayed away some distance from the 
castle, in search of game, farther than I had at first supposed, and 
sunset found me a good two miles from Christiansborg, in a couple 
of hundred acres of short brushwood, waist-high. Proceeding on- 
wards through this to the plain before me, with my gun under my 
arm, I became suddenly aware of a rustling, pattering noise about 
ten paces from’me. I stopped; the noise ceased. Cocking my 
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double-barrel, I proceeded cautiously on through the deepening 
gloom, but I had not gone two steps before the noise recommenced, 
and continued to accompany me until, after some time, and greatly 
to my relief, I at last reached the plain, where my servant was wait- 
ing for me with my horse. Turning sharply round, I plainly dis- 
tinguished two burning eyes in the thick scrub. Instantly I brought 
my gun to my shoulder, and pulled the trigger, but a faint snap and 
click was the only sound elicited by the proceeding, and on trying 
the other barrel a similar result followed. It had been raining 
heavily in the morning, and the damp had penetrated under the caps. 
A pretty fix I should have been in had the beast attacked me. I 
told my servant of it. The black said, ‘Ah! dat pattacoo, massa, 
for true. Suppose massa go much furder, dem d— brute try for 
chop* you, sar.’ 

In a country like West Africa, anything, however trivial and un- 
important, which would serve to break the monotony of life, or rather 
existence, was eagerly welcomed. Sport was at once the most im- 
portant and the most healthful of these recreations; and from 
Christiansborg I made daily shooting excursions to Labadic with my 
above-mentioned friend. On one occasion, however, I remember 
that we extended our sphere of operations to Kechachu,f a little na- 
tive village ten miles off, where we enjoyed for two days the best of 
sport, deer being very plentiful. In addition to that, we had pos- 
session of the best mud hut in the place, as the village was empty, 
in consequence of the whole of the population having gone to some 
Fetish rites at a town twelve miles distant. We were as surprised 
as delighted to find ourselves free from the native inhabitants ; and 
having, of course, taken the precaution to send forward everything 
that we required, made the best of life in Kechachu. 

It may perhaps not be uninteresting to give an account of the 
preparations necessary for two men going even such a short journey as 
ten miles amongst a friendly tribe in search of sport ; and from that 
to form some idea of the difficulties attendant upon the warfare 
upon which we are at present engaged, with a king whose prede- 
cessor, in a war with Denkira in 1720, lost 100,000 men, and 
was nevertheless victorious. First, of course, takes place a general 
over-hauling of guns, shot-pouches, and powder-flasks. Quashie and 
Quamina, our boys, had an evil time of it in running to and from 
Accra for hammock-men, for powder, and various things. A couple 
of hammocks and the requisite number of bearers having been en- 
gaged, and our preparations having been completed, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon the jabbering and fighting of the hammock-men 
outside our door warned us that it was time to take our departure. 
Accordingly, the lightest and weakest of our bearers were sent on to 
Kechachu, laden with the creature comforts destined to support us 


* Eat. + Kéchachi. 
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during our two days’ sojourn at the village; and having seen the 
last carrier off with the champagne, a most necessary article in 
that country, we finally climbed into our hammocks, and were jolted 
along at the rate of five miles an hour through the broad grassy. 
plain of Accra. 

A final word as to this hammock-travelling. To the initiated 
and experienced coaster no mode of travelling is so pleasant and 
easy, although at first the singular motion of the hammock pro- 
duces in most people a feeling akin to sea-sickness. The ham- 
mock is generally made of strong netted cord, or coarse cloth, and 
decorated according to the means or fancy of the owner. This re- 
ceptacle is slung on a long bamboo polé, which is balanced on the 
heads or shoulders of the carriers. A strong canvas awning, with 
lines attached for its adjustment (something like a boat-awning), is 
fixed over the head of the traveller, and a couple of pillows under 
his head complete the arrangement. The bearers go at a long 
swinging trot, at a pace which would tax the strongest European 
walking powers to match, and which, considering the burden these 
men carry, and the character of the ground they traverse, is little 
less than marvellous. Thirty miles a day is very ordinary travel- 
ling; and this computation allows for a long mid-day halt, generally 
from ten o’clock a.m. till three o’clock p.m., during which the bearers 
are allowed to rest from the excessive heat. The usual hours for 
progress are from four until nine o’clock in the morning, and from ° 
three until seven o’clock or more at night; and many of the ham- 
mock-men, in true African fashion, prefer travelling all night and. 
sleeping all day. Should the traveller prefer it, he can sleep very 
comfortably in the hammock, subject, however, to occasional disturb- 
ances, such as having to turn out to cross a stream or climb over a 
fallen tree. 

The above, and many other adventures of more or less interest, 
befell me during my fifteen years’ stay in those wild and uncivilised 
lands; but I always recall them with pleasure, and have willingly 
shared with the indulgent reader the feelings their recollection 
awakens in my breast. To the general public, until lately, little 
was known about the West Coast beyond the two facts that it was 
very unhealthy, and that gold dust came from there. Perhaps, 
therefore, to so slight a knowledge even the above remarks may 
prove a welcome addition. 
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BY MRS, C. READE, AUTHOR OF ‘SWIFT AS A FLASH,’ ETC. 


In Two PARTS :—PART II. 


CHAPTER I, IN THE STREAM. 


‘So this friend of yours wants work !’ 

Dessert is on the parlour table,—a dessert of apricots, of goose- 
berries, of huge white currants. It is Sunday afternoon; the sun 
pours hotly down upon the green-and-white-and-red-striped awnings 
shading the windows. The world is fast asleep, and the flesh and 
the devil have given up humanity as impracticable for the present. 
There is a delicious laziness abroad in the land, a sense of slumbrous 
happiness, of mute deep joy of life. Even Judith owns the spell ; 
even Judith finds delight in this summer’s day, albeit care weights 
her heart, and her forehead is aflame. 

She has just plunged in medias res. She has just told Ralph 
how an old friend of hers, William Durran by name, called on her 
yesterday and asked for work; how work is very needful to him, 
needful being daily bread. She has just set her tongue to that 
unpleasant task, the thought of which kept her waking during the 
best part of yesternight ; and Ralph—. Well, Ralph has listened 
to her stammering tale patiently, as a strong man is wont to listen, 
and he has consumed a second apricot, and has drunk two glasses 
of claret (he prefers indubitable claret to questionable port and 
sherry, this plain yeoman of ours), and he is now prepared to say 
yea or nay. 

‘What sort of work is he fit for?’ inquires he, leaning back in 
his chair and looking across at his housekeeper, in her glossy flow- 
ing dress and soft white ruffles. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know—he is clever and willing.’ 

‘Such fellows generally are. You say he is well educated ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Not a gentleman, I hope ?’ 

She is silent for a few seconds, then she replies, looking away 
at the gold-and-white fuzzy stuff in the grate : 

‘He is not a gentleman now, whatever he may have been once.’ 

Mr. Considine grunts; he is an eminently practical person, and 
possesses small liking for prodigals. ‘Well! we'll give him a job 
or two to begin with,’ says he presently, however. 
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‘ You will?’ cries Judith, her face all aglow with delight. 

From some unexplained cause or other, Mr. Durran’s future 
would seem to be of great account to her. 

Her master eyes her curiously. 

‘ Certainly I will,’ he asseverates; ‘I should not like to be hard 
on a friend of yours. By the way, you haven’t told me how old he 
is though.’ 

‘Just five years younger than I am, that is twenty-five, you 
know,’ she replies, setting her elbow on the table, and resting her 
chin on the palm of her hand. 

‘O! adry ‘O!’ It strikes him as rather odd that she should 
measure this ne’er-do-weel’s age by her own; and the oddity is dis- 
agreeable,—why, he does not care to investigate. 

‘I hope you are not offended at my telling him to call to-morrow 
morning. I thought— Thatis— I—’ 

‘O, not at all; much the best way. Isn’t it vilely hot?’ and 
Mr. Considine walks away to the window, wiping his forehead. 

But Judith is far too well pleased with her own doings and 
sayings to observe how cross he looks, or note the acerbity of his 
tone. She has actually crossed the Rubicon, she has vanquished 
the dread monster Uncertainty, she is at peace with herself again 
for awhile. Perhaps you think her, as I do, the veriest simpleton 
for believing in the piecrust promises of a shallow rogue; but you 
know it is a woman’s nature to believe, to hope, to pray,—and Judith 
is but a woman after all, so she feels almost happy this July Sabbath 
afternoon. 

‘Do you want anything else, sir ?’ demands she, rising from the 
table. She is a model servant. 

‘No,’ he answers, with his back to her. 

‘You would like tea at half-past five ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

A light rustling sound, a gently closed door, and she is gone, 
fled away into the haven of her own mind, that pleasantest of refuges 
to a thoughtful harmless mortal. 

Ralph sticks his hands in his trousers-pockets and takes a turn 
about the room. The expression of his countenance is not amiable. 
Then he flings himself down in the big leathern arm-chair and 
pulls out his never-failing consoler. How many men owe sanity to 
nicotine ? 

Sunday is always a very still day at the White Farm. No 
clicking of pattens or other mundane noises disturb its serenity, 
Eunice talks in a measured quakerish voice, Jim refrains from 
laughter and grins with judgment, and Mr. Considine wears a frock- 
coat. Judith enjoys the restful season. She is prone to enjoy what 
there is to enjoy, poor soul, perhaps from lack of enjoyable things; 
and as she lounges half asleep upon that cosy window-seat in her 
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own little chamber, she knows that she is very glad to be alive, glad 
to her heart’s core, the deluded fool ! 

Ralph does not go to church this evening, neither does he appear 
particularly desirous of human companionship, strolling round and 
about the premises with Jack at his heels, and a ragamuffin gray 
wideawake on his head, as sulky and as disagreeable as the most 
- thoroughbred farmer in the United Kingdom could possibly desire 
to be. 


Cuapter II. 
BITTER BLOSSOM. 


Berore Miss Scott has poured out the tea on Monday morning 
Mr. Durran re-presents himself at the White Farm back-door. He 
is, however, wonderfully improved in his outer man since Saturday 
night. Tidy fustian clothes have replaced his seedy black attire, a 
yellow straw hat with a blue ribbon round the crown decorates his 
head, his face is guiltless of beard and dirt, his boots of holes ; 
indeed, were you to look upon him now for the first time you would 
think him, as does Eunice, a respectable out-door servant of any age 
’ under thirty and over twenty. 

‘Please to tell Miss Scott that William Durran has called,’ 
says he, eyeing her rosy visage admiringly. 

‘Yes, sir,’ blushes Eunice. The man’s manner of speech is 
above his appearance, and induces her to be extra civil; and away 
she hurries to the parlour, whence proceeds an appetising smell of 
ham and eggs. 

‘Please, ’m, William Durran ’ave called,’ she announces, popping 
in her head at the door. Judith keeps her eyes on her plate. 
Eunice still holds the door-handle. 

‘That’s the man you were speaking to me about yesterday ?’ 
interrogates Mr. Considine. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Tell him to wait a moment. I'll speak to him directly I’ve 
finished my breakfast.’ 

‘Yes, sir;’ and away goes the girl to give the message. 

There is silence in the dining-room after her departure; an 
oppressive meaningful silence, which seems to Judith worse, far 
worse, than the cruellest speech. Mr. Considine labours under no 
such sentimental fancy. He has already eaten one egg and a rasher 
of bacon, and he intends to eat another before he quits the table, 
wherefore he abandons conversation for food, without a thought in 
his head of anything more exalted than his appetite, which is superb. 

‘There,’ exclaims he at length, laying down his knife and fork; ~ 
‘now I’ll go and have a talk with this fellow. Pour me out another 
cup of tea, please. It'll get cool by the time I come back ;’ and he 
gives her his big green cup. 
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‘I do hope you won’t regret—being so kind!’ hesitates Judith, 
raising her anxious eyes to his. 

‘ What nonsense! I’m always glad to give a man work when I 
can. There’s nothing particularly kind about that ;’ smiling rarely. 
She smiles too. It is not easy to be gloomy within earshot of 
Ralph Considine. Then he walks out of the room and across the hall, 
the green-baize door swings-to behind him, and she knows no more. 

Three whole minutes spent in utter idleness, trying to guess the 
upshot of this portentous interview. She has done her share— 
wisely or foolishly, she hardly likes to think. It is a terrible thing 
to bid a fellow-creature go starve. It is also a terrible thing to bring 
misfortune, loss, upon a friend. A deep, deep sigh, and— 

‘ Shall I clear away now, ’m ?’ Eunice enters the room, Miss 
Scott descends from the clouds, and they begin packing up the 
breakfast-things. 

‘I fancy master’s hired that there man,’ remarks the girl pre- 
sently. ‘ Leastways, I ’eerd um say as I comes through the stone 
parlour, ‘‘ So you'll be content with ten shillings a week to begin 
with ?”’’ 

‘ Indeed !’ says Judith, trying to seem careless. ‘ Take care, that 
butter-dish is unsafe!’ pointing to it, as she sets Mr. Considine’s 
cup on the sideboard. 

Eunice re-arranges the tray, and asks for orders for dinner. 

‘ T’'ll tell you by and by,’ is the rather impatient rejoinder. 

Eunice and her tinkling burden out of sight and hearing, Judith 
walks restlessly about the room. Were you to promise her a 
thousand pounds if she would only sit still during the next five 
minutes, she could not do so. 

‘All right then! Ill show you what you’ve got to do in a 
minute or two. Here, Eunice, set out some bread and cheese and 
beer in the kitchen, and look sharp about it.’ It is her master who 
is speaking. 

Judith’s teeth meet inside her compressed lips, and her eyes grow 
hard, nay, fierce. So then William Durran is to work on the White 
Farm, is to be daily, hourly within her ken, is to— Good God! 
what is this that she has done? For once she violently longs to 
be a wicked woman, a wicked, merciless, unscrupulous woman : but 
she may long ; wickedness is not the mushroom growth of one bad 
hour. 

‘ Well, it’s settled !’ exclaims Ralph cheerily as he comes across 
the hall, the dining-room door being open. ‘I’ve taken Durran on 
as under-gardener, groom, anything—sort of help to Jim, you know; 
and he begins to drink his tea. 

‘ Thank you,’ replies she constrainedly. ‘ Where is he ?’ 

‘In the kitchen haying some breakfast—do you want to see 
him ?’ 
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She shakes her head. She thinks she would like never to set 
eyes on his face again. 

‘I should say he was a very sharp handy sort of fellow,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Considine, pulling his small black whiskers reflectively, 
‘and he seems obliging too. However, I shall be better able to judge 
in a week’s time. I suppose you can answer for his being honest ?’ 

She looks up at him in a terrified puzzled way. ‘I know no- 
thing to—to the contrary,’ she says, flushing all over her face. 

A nod, and there seems to be an end of Mr. Durran for a while, 

Now it is high time for good housekeepers in general, and one 
good housekeeper in particular, to be deep in active domestic duties; 
but as Eunice is certain to be utterly incapable of behaving ration- 
ally until her new acquaintance is safe out of the house, this same 
exemplary personage wisely submits to the inevitable, and settles 
herself down by the open window with her work-basket, intent on 
darning a tablecloth. 

Ralph watches her. She is hunting in that huge wicker-work 
basket of hers for her thimble, and as she stoops the full curves of 
her dainty little figure come out into strong relief. 

‘I’m going to drive over to Woodend this afternoon, about some 
beasts that I heard of on Saturday. Will you come ?’ 

‘Thank you, sir; there is plenty for me to do at home,’ she 
answers, threading her needle. She has found the thimble. 

‘That’s what you always say,’ he returns. ‘Now what is the 
particular thing you’re going to do this afternoon, pray ?’ walking up 
to where she is sitting, and considering her calmly. 

‘ Make jam.’ 

‘But I never eat jam, and you’ve made enough to last us till 
doomsday. Come, that won’t do.’ 

She is silent. A knot has to be subdued, luckily for her. Mr. 
Considine awaits her reply with abominable patience. 

‘ Well,’ says he at length, when the rebellious thread is van- 
quished and she is sewing away again, ‘ why are you so determined 
to be uncivil ?” 

She looks up at him. Is he angry? ‘I have no intention of 
being uncivil, sir,’ replies she demurely, patting her work as it lies 
on her knee. 

‘ Please don’t call me “sir :’’ I hate it!’ says he sharply. 

‘ But you are “ sir’ !’ she rejoins positively. 

‘Not to you. Do you suppose I’m quite a fool ?’ 

She doesn’t know how to answer him, so she holds her peace. 

‘And you won’t come ?’ pursues he. ‘ You will persist in being 
stiff and formal, and keeping me at arm’s length!’ almost savagely, 
seating himself on the broad cushioned window-seat beside her. 

‘I have tried to do my duty as best I could,’ she observes, her 
voice shaking a little. 
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‘Your duty! Yes; you’ve done your duty admirably. You've 
kept my house to perfection, and you’ve worked hard early and late, 
and you’ve always been punctiliously agreeable and good-tempered !’ 
laughing rather bitterly. 

‘ Well, and what more can you want?’ demands she, turning 
round upon him, her eyes bright and big. 

But her irritation is gratuitous, he is not wont to be much 
moved by the emotions of his fellow-creatures. She turns away from 

_ with a jerk. She is exceeding wroth with him, with herself, 
ith all creation. 

‘ I’ve offended you ?’ adventures he presently. 

No answer. 

His face changes. 

‘Can you manage to let me have dinner exactly at one ?’ he says, 
getting up and going to the door. 

‘I will see that the dinner is punctual,’ she replies without 
raising her eyes, and the door shuts with a snap. 

Stiff-necked Miss Scott! 

‘ What a one to talk that there strange young fellow be!’ re- 
marks Eunice somewhat later, shelling broad beans hard and fast. 
‘I never did ’ear the likes of ’im, and I’ve ’eerd a good few too.’ 

Judith smiles ; she is skimming the fat off some boiling stock, 
and has her back turned to her handmaiden. 

‘What did he say ?’ she asks, replacing the saucepan-lid and 
wiping her greasy fingers. 

‘O, there; I can’t remember not the ’arf of what ’e said, but 
’e were very cur’us about master and you, and ’ow we lived, and all 
such things as that.’ 

Rattle, rattle fall the beans into the dish. 

‘Indeed! and what did you tell him ?’ 

‘ Well, I didn’t care to tell im much. Mother always says as 
strangers is best when you knows ’em, so I let ’im ’ave ’is say, and 
there was an end on’t!’ 

‘Your mother’s quite right, Eunice ;’ this is spoken with in- 
tention. 

‘’E ’ad a lot to say about the races too,’ continues Eunice, after 
a short pause devoted to gathering up the empty bean-pods lying 
about the floor. ‘I wonder if ’e’s got anythin’ to do with them 
there ruffins o’ bettin’-men ?’ 

Some one thinks that there is very little doubt to be entertained 
on that score: but she keeps her thoughts to herself, wise soul! so 
Eunice’s suggestion goes for what it is worth. 

The day is perfect ofits kind, a gray hushed expectant kind, like 
the last moment of a tedious hour, the season just before a great joy 
comes. Judith looks abroad and sees the earth is fair ; she wonders 
what Woodend is like; how far it is away. She wonders if—if— 
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ifi— But, no—! So Mr. Considine starts on his drive alone, 
not that he seems to care very much, she can stay or come as she 
pleases. Ought she not to be grateful to him for his unselfish con- 
sideration of her inclinations ? Let us hope she appreciates her luck. 

Towards tea-time, having nothing imperative to do, she strolls 
out into the garden. It is dull in the house, with no piano, no 
light reading, no anything by way of aid to idleness, to beguile the 
tardy minutes. Bareheaded, for she loves the kiss of the cool west 
_wind upon her face, she saunters on down a sort of shrubbery lead 
ing into the orchard, gathering here and there a flower as she passes. 
As she battles with a spiny sticky-stemmed moss-rose of more than 
normal obduracy, the screep scroop of a heavily-laden wheelbarrow 
salutes her ears, mingled with the tramp of stoutly shod feet. She 
looks round to see who is coming. Her heart stands still, there he 
is. Well, she knows she must meet him sooner or later, so she 
has no right to make a fuss about it, neither does she. With one 
ferocious tug at the tenacious rose, which leaves it in her hand, she 
sticks it in her belt, and quietly walks on. 

‘Halloa !’ calls Mr. Durran, bringing his barrow to a standstill. 
‘Wait a minute, ’m.’ 

She obeys him. 

‘ Much obliged to you for getting me work,’ he remarks, touch- 
ing his cap. Then, in a lower tone, ‘ Any one about ?’ 

She shakes her head. 

‘ Deuced amount of downright hard labour these dogs of farmers 
want for their paltry wages!’ he exclaims vehemently, wiping his 
damp forehead with a red-and-white pocket handkerchief which has 
never been washed. 

She is silent, looking away towards the house. 

‘It’s all very well for you,’ continues he savagely. 

‘You needn’t stay ;’ still looking away. 

‘O, no; of course I needn’t; rather not, I should say!’ with a 
hard coarse laugh ; ‘but I mean to stay all the same !’ 

‘You do ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

A stern set look comes over her face. 

‘I was asked this morning if you were honest,’ says she. 

‘ And you answered “‘yes,”’’ grinning malevolently. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ You'd better !’ 

‘That is as it may be. All I have to say is, that if you are 
wise you will do your best to prove my words true while you are 
here.’ 

‘You mean, you’ll do your best to lag me if I don’t ?’ 

‘I mean to do my duty to the man I serve, let it cost what it 
may !’ she retorts, flushing brightly. 
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‘You’ve done your duty by recommending me.’ 

‘Yes, I have in one way;’ looking him straight in the eyes. 

‘ And now I suppose you’re going to do it in the other. You're 
a nice sort of a— Hark!’ 

The stable bell rings loud and long. 

‘Mr. Considine has come home, and Jim is up the village. Go 
and take the horse!’ this authoritatively. Somehow she is stronger 
than he, despite his bullying tone. 

, ‘Allright,’ he answers ; ‘I say, you won’t split on me, you won't 
get me turned out, will you? It’s bread to me!’ piteously. 

‘Go.’ And the bell peals out again. 

One look at her white cold face, cold as stone; then he starts 
off up the path at a run. 

*O God!’ groans she, when he is fairly out of sight. ‘ What 
have I done—what have I done ?’ 


Cuapter III. 


AT THE GOLD BARS, 


AnotHeR Monday. William Durran has been on the farm a 
week. Mr. Considine has already informed Judith that he is likely 
to retain his services, and she has thanked him in the lacklustre sort 
of way which has become her habitual manner of speech of late. 


Sometimes, too, he will ask a chance question about the man’s 
antecedents, but she is not disposed to be communicative there- 
anent, and he gets but small returns for his pains. Occasionally 
she encounters the subject of them in the kitchen; he is fond of 
‘ shackle’ with Eunice it seems,—rathertoo fond Judith fears for that 
young person’s future peace of mind; or in the garden hoeing and 
weeding, but a brief ‘good-morning’ is the sum total as a rule of their 
amenities, and were it not that the knowledge of his vicinity alone 
is sufficient to make her miserable, she would apparently have no 
just cause to regret the exercise of her good offices on his behalf. 

Now the Monday after this on which Mr. Durran receives his 
first week’s wages as labourer on the White Farm will be the first 
day of the races ; and Eunice tells Miss Scott, as they look through 
the contents of the linen-chest, that that gentleman has requested 
her to allow him to be her escort on the course. 

‘ And what about Jim ?’ smiles her mistress. ‘ Isn’t he broken- 
hearted ?’ 

‘I ain’t told Jim nothin’ about it,’ replies the girl, folding up a 
toilette cover; ‘ for ’e do go on so about the poor chap.’ 

‘ How do you mean ?’ rather curiously. 

‘ Why, ’e declares ’e ’ates the sight of ’im, and calls ’im such 
names. There! I couldn’t repeat ’em not if you was to pay me 
millions, and for no cause that I can see ; but some folks can’t never 
abear to see others treated fair ;’ with a faint show of indignation. 
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‘But what particular fault does Jim find with the man? Doesn’t 
he do his work well?’ asks Miss Scott, diving deep down into the 
chest after a bunch of dried lavender. 

‘I dunno. ’E’s always a talkin’ against ’im, and a throwin’ 
out nasty ’spicions like.’ 

‘ Suspicions! What of?’ looking round sharply. 

‘O, I can’t tell, I’m sure; but ’e won’t believe no good on ’im, 
that’s certain.’ 

‘Indeed!’ a very dry ‘indeed!’ ‘ Does he call him a thief, or 
a murderer, or what ?’ 

‘’E don’t go quite so far as that ;’ bridling up and getting red. 

Miss Scott laughs as she dives into the chest, and the subject 
is dismissed ; but the girl’s words have set her thinking. She is 
always thinking now. ' 

‘Is it a Medo-Persic custom in this neighbourhood for the 
servants to go to the races ?’ inquires she at dinner that day, look- 
ing across at Mr. Considine as he carves a huge sirloin of beef. 

‘I don’t know what sort of a custom it is, but they certainly do 
go,’ answers he somewhat surlily. ‘Do you mind it’s being under- 
done ?” 

‘No ;’ and she takes her plate. 

‘ There’s a seat for you in the dogcart if you choose to have it,’ 
says he presently. 

‘Thank you. I shall greatly prefer to stay at home.’ 

‘ But you won’t like to be left in the house by yourself ?’ 

‘On the contrary, it will be quite a pleasant change—a holiday 
in fact.’ 

‘O, very well,’ says Ralph, with a slight contraction of the brows 
and a perceptible refrigeration of the voice; ‘you must know what 
suits you best, I suppose.’ 

Miss Scott is silent; she has a dim notion that it may be as 
well for her to be so, wherefore nothing more is said on that topic 
or on any other just at present. When she goes into the kitchen 
this evening to get a soup-plate wherein to arrange some dahlias 
she has gathered, she is considerably startled by finding Mr. Durran 
seated by Eunice and her neglected lace-pillow, with his arm round 
her substantial waist, and his lips very near her plump pink 
cheek. 

Jim has reason to be jealous in good sooth, then! With height- 
ened colour and very bright eyes, Judith walks straight to the 
dresser, helps herself to a plate and marches out again, taking no 
notice of either of the delinquents. 

Now she likes Eunice well enough to wish her well, and she 
knows how ill she is like to fare at Mr. Durran’s hands ; moreover— 
see! her hands tremble as she hastily trims and arranges those prim 
stiff flowers. Bah! hue will not match with hue, nor shape with 
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shape. Viciously she eyes the incongruous heap before her, for a 
second she thinks she will fling it, plate and all, clean out of window, — 
she is as wild as that; but then habitual self-restraint taps her on — 
the shoulder, and what do you think she does? Why, she hides her 
poor troubled face in her hands and begins to cry—to cry just like 
a weak little miss in her teens, instead of a staid hireling of thirty, 

‘Do you know where the Field— Why! what—’ Mr. 
Considine has just popped in his head to ask for his well-beloved 
newspaper, and he stands with his hand on the door, gazing on 
the unwonted spectacle of his housekeeper in tears, with a bewildered 
expression quite comical to behold. But Judith doesn’t behold it. 
She is shaking all over with dreadful shuddering sobs—such sobs 
as Ralph has only heard once before in his life, namely, when one 
of his labourers was torn to pieces by a threshing-machine, and his 
widow, little more than a bride, came out to meet the mangled corpse 
of her lover-husband as the rest of the men carried it home to her 
cottage. That woman sobbed as Judith is now sobbing—as one 
whose misery is greater than her strength. 

‘What can I do for you?’ asks he coming forward, and her 
sorrow has got into his face somehow. 

She walks away to the window, wiping her eyes. She knows 
that if she speaks she will cry again. He follows her. ‘Shall I 
get you a glass of wine ? You are over tired. Do sit down ;’ and he 
lays his hand on her shoulder. She trembles beneath his touch. 

‘ Please don’t mind me,’ says she, catching her breath. 

‘ But I do mind you—perhaps more than I mind anything else, — 
Judith !’ and he would put his strong arm round her, but she twists ~ 
herself away from him, in a sort of unconscious way, as if she did © 
not wish to rebuke him otherwise than tacitly. i 

Mr. Considine accepts his repulse. Perhaps he recognises the 7 














fact that persistence must end in driving her out of his house, out 7 


of the reach of his eyes altogether. 4 
‘I am better now,’ observes she presently. ‘I can’t think © 
what came over me!’ trying to smile. O, the hypocrite ! A 
‘You want more fresh air and exercise,’ he replies, as gravely 
_ as though she were his grandmother. 
She sets that unsuccessful flower-plate in the centre of the table, ~ 
and begins gathering together all the scraps of leaves and stalks.- 
He watches her silently for some seconds. Then he turns him- © 
self about, and searches vaguely for something on a table near the © 
door. ‘ 
‘ What do you want ?’ she asks, pushing back the roughened hair © 
from her forehead. 3 


‘ Nothing ; don’t trouble, thanks. Here it is ;’ and he pounces ~ ; 


on the Field. Another minute and he is gone. Then Judith 
knows exactly how very great a change has come upon her life. 
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Cuaprer IV. 
GRAY AS THE WORLD. 


SHE is as restless as a wild beast; she cannot stay in-doors. 
The Crystal Palace with all the inside taken out would be too small 
to contain her. The universe or a padded room! Those are her 
two only alternatives of being, just at present. She prefers the 
universe. 

It is now half-past eight, and twilight’s gray is on the green. 
There is nothing stirring save here a wind-kissed leaf, there a 
gray moth or brown cockchafer; not even the bats are abroad 
yet. The hush of outward things steals into Judith’s soul; she 
subsides into her actual self. She sees how idiotic she has 
been. She tells herself that never again shall living soul be- 
hold her weakness — prays that never more may she be weak ; 
and she is a woman! Presently her wanderings lead her into 
the broad straw-flecked road leading to the rickyard and Jack’s 
kennel. She will say good-night to the good old dog; will tell him 
how dear he is to her before she sleeps. There is no moon to-night, 
but the sky is rarely beautiful nevertheless ; and as she strolls along 
she tries to make out Charley’s Wain and Aaron’s Rod, as is the 
way of imaginative folks when they find themselves beneath the 
sidereal heavens. . 

Yes; there are the three stars, and there is the eye of the big 
Bear, and— 

‘ Good-evening !’ from behind her. 

Miss Scott faces round in double-quick time, I promise you. 

William Durran is at her elbow. 

‘Glad to meet you,’ he says somewhat defiantly. ‘It’s some 
time since we’ve had a word in private.’ 

She holds her peace doggedly. 

‘Don’t you interfere with me, that’s all.’ The man’s tone is 
savage. His eyes look as if he had been drinking, but still she 
doesn’t seem afraid of him. 

‘Interfere with you !’ echoes she scornfully. 

‘Yes; interfere with me. I shall talk to whom I please, 
wherever I please, and whenever I please. What do you suppose 
I care about you or your cursed farmer ? Not that!’ and he snaps 
his fingers in her face. 

‘That matters very little either to the cursed farmer or me,’ 
answers she, as coolly as if she had a legion of armed men at her 
back to protect her from his drunken fury. Can this be the same 
woman who was sobbing like a child for no apparent cause but half 
an hour ago? ‘ Nevertheless, I shall do my best to save that silly 
girl from your tender mercies, if I can.’ 
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‘O, you will, will you? Do you know that I’ve got a great 
mind to give you a taste of my tender mercies beforehand, just to 
refresh your memory ?’ and he glances slyly at that scar of hers. 
‘What right have you to dictate to me what I shall do or what I 
sha’n’t do?’ in a fierce low voice, more like the growl of a wild 
beast than the articulate utterance of a human being. 

‘I have given you bread to eat.’ 

‘Curse you! don’t I work for it? don’t I have to live like a 
hog among hogs for it? Ain’t I to get what good there is to be 
got out of it all? And wait a bit. We'll see who’s the best man 
presently!’ and Mr. Durran grins triumphantly. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I know what I mean, and so will you when the proper time 
comes !’ with a chuckling evii laugh. 

Pat, pat come great paws up the road. Jack is oyt for an 
airing like the rest of the world, it seems; and sois his master, who 
just then makes his appearance, his pipe in his mouth and his 
hands in his pockets as usual. 

‘Get out, you brute!’ mutters Mr. Durran as Jack snuffs round 
him inquisitively, and up goes his clenched fist. 

The dog’s eyes flame, and he gives a short, sharp, savage 
bark. 

Miss Scott watches him without a word. 

‘You're an ugly devil if ever there was one,’ exclaims the ag- 
gressor, trying to look brave and~ “magnificent, and failing dis- 
mally. 

Jack glares ferociously, and sways to and fro on those strong 
sinewy black-and-tan legs of his. He is evidently in two minds as 
to whether the game of mauling this tipsy ruffian is or is not worth 
the candle. 

‘Come in, sir! Come in! Quiet, dog!’ Mr. Considine’s 
command turns the scale. Jack puts off dismembering the tipsy 
ruffian until a more convenient season, and goes to heel with a 
sullen growl. ‘I should not advise you to meddle with him,’ adds 
Ralph coolly; ‘he has an unpleasant way of fastening on a man’s 
throat when he is out of temper, which you might not find agree- 
able.’ 

‘ Perhaps a bit of meat nicely peppered with a little strychnine 
might cure his complaint, sir ?’ laughs Mr. Durran, examining the 
sole of one of his boots. 

‘I should be sorry for the man who administered the dose,’ is 
the calm and smiling reply. 

Dead silence. 

Just then, to Judith’s intense relief, Jim lumbers up in his 
usual lopsided awkward way, and touching his hat, announces some- 
what feebly—Jim is not the brightest of mankind—that ‘ Jenkins 
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’as called to know if ’e might ’ave a drop o’ port-wine, as ’is missus 
be desperate bad in ’er inside ?’ 

‘ Certainiy,’ answers Ralph, who supplies port-wine to the whole 
parish, as also most other extraneous varieties of the meat that 
perisheth, be it observed. 

Here Jack bounds forward to leap upon Jim, for whom he 
entertains the liveliest affection. As they indulge in a rough-and- 
tumble passage of arms, their master remarks, a trifle sardonically : 

‘ Durran thinks that poison would be the best cure for his high 
spirits, Jim !’ 

‘Indeed, sir! I should say as poison ’ud cure worse things nor 
igh spirrits !’ replies Jim, with a vengeful glare at his rival. 

Mr. Considine bursts out laughing ; he is one of those aggra- 
vating mortals who must have their joke, let it cost what it may. 

Durran laughs too, but after a fashion which makes one person’s 
blood run cold to hear, and that person does not pertain unto the 
masculine gender. 

‘Every dog has his day, and a cat has nine afternoons,’ says he 
dryly. 

‘Suppose a Tom don’t count ?’ remarks Jim, grinning from ear 
to ear. 

‘ Well,’ says Ralph, ‘I must go back to the house and see 
about this wine. Good-night.’ 

Durran raises his straw hat and walks on towards the high- 
road ; Jim and Miss Scott set their faces the other way. 

‘ Deuced odd thing to say!’ breaks at length from Ralph’s lips 
as they stroll along towards the house, Jack at their heels. 

‘ What ?’ inquires Judith, looking up at him wonderingly. 

‘Why, about poisoning the dog. Do you know, I don’t half 
like that fellow, though he is your friend. No, not friend—hanger- 
on—dependent—protégé !’ not without contempt. 

‘What is it that—that—’ Her face is as white as a sheet, and 
she stammers painfully. 

‘What is it that I dislike in him? Well, I can’t quite put it 
into words, but somehow he doesn’t impress me favourably. What’s 
your opinion, Jim ?’ turning to that worthy. 

Jim raises his greasy cap, and rubs up his hair meditatively. 

‘Well, I wouldn’t like to be mischief-makin’,’ says he; ‘ but 
I think as ’e’s a reg’lar bad un!’ 

Mr. Considine smiles. 

‘I wish the races were well over,’ he remarks as they were near 
the house. 

And a great sigh bursts up from Judith’s heart. She is afraid 
she knows not of what. She feels as though she were in the dark 
alone with some hideous monster, some ghastly horror; she is in- 
deed a sad and lonely soul. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AS AN EMBER AMONG ASHES. 


Turspay, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, pass in their usual mo- 
notonous fashion. Eunice and Miss Scott bake and wash and iron 
and fuss about the house as indefatigably as heretofore. Perhaps 
there is a little less talk between them when they are alone ; per- 
haps Eunice feels that confidential communications are not likely 
to be productive of greater cordiality ; perhaps Judith has a lecture 
ready on the tip of her tongue which keeps back lighter words ; any- 
how they are certainly more silent than has been their wont. Jim 
rarely shows his face in the kitchen now, and when he does do so 
he is pretty sure to find Mr. Durran lurking about somewhere by the 
backdoor. That gentleman never gets on so well with Eunice as 
when her old flame is by; at other times she is shrewish enough with 
him, and flings his soft nothings back in his face with a vigour and 
persistency which encourage Judith to hope that Jim may not die 
a bachelor after all. 

It is Saturday evening, a rainy Saturday evening, dark and dis- 
mal. Judith is busy looking through her housekeeping books, and 
marking off certain accounts which have been settled by her master 
in the town to-day. The scene of her labours is that master’s own 
little den, and he is as usual smoking by the window. 

‘ Have you told Eunice that sheis to stay at home on Monday?” 
he asks suddenly, taking his pipe from his mouth and looking round 
at her, as she tries to fathom the mystery of a doubtful pound of 
long sixes. 

‘ No, sir!’ answers she in a tone of surprise. 

‘Then you can do so. Jim will stay too.’ 

‘But they'll both be so dreadfully disappointed about not going 
to the races.’ 

‘Let them!’ Puff. 

‘I’m really not afraid of being left by myself, sir. If I were, I 
should ask you to take me with you.’ 

He makes no reply, but he looks as if he might rescind his pre- 
vious offer were she to commit such an indiscretion; he does not 
look too amiable, in fact. 

‘Does that fellow Durran expect a holiday ?’ 

‘I know nothing about what he expects,’ she answers rather 
sourly, opening the red-backed butcher’s book. 

‘I sha’n’t keep him on after harvest. There’s nothing for him 
to do here.’ 

‘I thought you found him useful in the garden ?’ 

Mr. Considine shrugs his broad shoulders. 

‘I can’t afford to keep two gardeners. This is not a gentleman’s 
place.’ 
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She is silent. God knows she is willing enough that the man 
should go—go unto the uttermost ends of the earth, and never come 
near her more ; but—a cruel far-reaching ‘ but,’ burdened by grimmest 
possibilities. 

‘Did you pay Atkins, sir?’ inquires she presently, changing a 
5 to a 8 in the sum total of a page of items. 

‘Yes; I paid away nearly all the money I took out of the bank. 
I always do on the market-day before the races ; it isn’t safe to keep 
much in the house at that time. There are too many murderous 
rascals about.’ 

‘I shouldn’t say that they’d trouble us. This is such an out- 
of-the-way place.’ 

‘Bless you, they pick up their information correctly enough.’ 

Judith goes on with her arithmetic. 

‘If I were you, I should drop that fellow after he leaves here. 
Take my word for it, he’ll never come to any good.’ 

‘ Are you speaking of William Durran ?’ 

‘ Who else should I be speaking of ?’ 

‘He has been idle and reckless, but I never heard anything 
worse about him,’ she rejoins, drawing cabalistic characters on a bit 
of blotting-paper. 

‘It won’t be long before you do, if I’m not mistaken ; and, after 
all, you can’t care much about a vagabond like that !’ he says, with 
quick, fierce scorn, turning round to look at her. 

She flushes brow-high. 

‘A friend is a friend!’ says she, keeping her eyes on the table. 

Mr. Considine laughs ironically. 

‘Why do you laugh in that way, sir?’ she asks, stung to sudden 
wrath by his mockery. 

He laughs again, and picks up his wideawake from the window- 
seat. 

‘If you have no work for the man, send him away; don’t abuse 
him to me ;’ this with her brown-gold head thrown back as defiantly 
as though she were an insulted empress, rather than a farmer’s 
housekeeper. 

Ralph eyes her approvingly. There is a dash of the bully in his 
nature, the merest soupcon, but still there it is, and he rather en- 
joys being flown at by this mite of a woman. 

‘ Perhaps I shall take you at your word,’ smiles he, settling the 
lining in his hat. 

She is silent for a second, then she says with a melancholy little 
shake of her head, all her vigour gone : 

‘ You must do as you like, sir.’ 

‘Certainly ; I fully intend to;’ and he walks away out of the 
room. 

Here is a pretty kettle of fish! Durran will be turned off be- 
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cause she has lost her temper. Let the manner of his discharge be 
what it may, he will accredit it to her unfriendly influence. Ah! 
there is no end to her worries, poor soul, no way out of them that 
she can see, as she sits this gloomy summer’s night looking out upon 
the dripping trees, and beaten flowers, and shifting driving clouds, 
and wondering dully whether it would not be better for her never to 
have seen the inside of the White Farm, to go away somewhere else 
at once perhaps, to violently break through the meshes of this cir- 
cumstance-woven web wherein she has got entangled, through no 
fault or will of hers. 

Presently she goes into the kitchen to see if Jim hes returned 
from the village, whither she had sent him on an errand. 

He has, and is seated on the settle near the fireplace, smoking 
a long clay pipe with a jug of beer beside him. Eunice is busy lace- 
making. Mr. Durran is lounging against the back door-sill, his 
hands in his pockets, and his hat at the back of his head; he has 
evidently looked in to say ‘ good-night,’ on his way to the village, 
where he lodges in the house of Eunice’s mother. 

‘Don’t much matter if it do,’ growls Jim, taking a pull at his 
beer as Judith enters. 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaims Eunice; ‘that be nasty!’ 

‘ What is nasty ?’ asks Miss Scott, and Jim gets on to his feet, 
to search in his coat-pockets for the parcel he has brought her from 
the ‘ shop.’ 

‘Why, Jim says it don’t much matter ifit rains on Monday, and 
just think ’ow folks would be disapinted ; lor, there!’ ejaculates 
Eunice, while her bead-headed bobbins fly right and left, briskly. 

‘I’m very sorry to say that Mr. Considine can’t spare you on 
Monday, Jim,’ observes Judith. ‘I’m going to stay at home, and 
he won’t believe that I can take care of the house alone. Thank 
you!’ taking the parcel from his big horny hand. 

Mr. Durran pricks up his ears, and looks out of the corner of 
his eye at Eunice. 

‘Very well, ’m,’ says Jim stolidly, ‘it don’t signify neither way 
to me ;’ and he re-seats himself on the settle. 

‘Mrs. Dunn used always to stay at ome on race-days, and *hy 2 
wasn’t never no ’arm comed to ’er!’ remarks Eunice in an aggrieved 
tone of voice. 

‘Nor do I see what possible harm could come to me; but Mr. 
Considine seems to have made up his mind that you and Jim are to 
keep me company, so I suppose there’s nothing more to be said.’ 

‘What! me too !’ exclaims the girl, reddening angrily. ‘ Well, 
to be sure!’ and actual tears glitter in her blue eyes. She has 
bought a smart pink bonnet, and a mauve muslin, and a white al- 
paca jacket, and a green parasol, and a yellow pair of cotton gloves 
on purpose to dazzle the eyes of mankind on this gala day of gala 
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days; and now she will not be able to exhibit any one of these sar- 
torial marvels, as it ought to be exhibited, namely, in the society of 
other gorgeously-decorated females. Do pity her! 

‘Some people like to hinder others from enjoying themselves,’ 
remarks Mr. Durran sententiously, dry-shaving his chin with his 
hand, and looking up at the ceiling. 

‘ They does !’ says Eunice viciously ; ‘ but I won’t stand it. Tl 
ask master myself to let me do as I’ve always done. Surely one 
’oliday in the year over and above Easter and Whitsuntide ain’t too 
much to ’ope for!’ 

‘I should think not !’ meaningly. 

‘I suppose Mr. Considine thought Tuesday was pretty much 
the same as Monday,’ smiles Miss Scott with enviable phlegm. 

‘ Tuesday ain’t the same as Monday,’ snaps Eunice, ‘ and master 
knows it. Jim don’t care whether ’e goes or stops away,’ glaring at 
him fiercely, an attention of which he appears profoundly uncon- 
scious ; ‘ but I do—TI likes a bit o’ fun, and I means to ’ave it too!’ 

‘ Quite right,’ approves Mr. Durran. ‘ Perhaps, ’m, you’ve heard 
whether there’s any objection to my going to the races ?’ turning to 
Judith. 

‘Mr. Considine has said nothing about it to me.’ 

The man grins at her insolently. 

‘Not that I much care,’ observes he, straightening himself up 
on his feet. Then he bids Eunice ‘ good-night,’ and goes out. 

‘I think as maister’s wise not to leave the place quite unper- 
tected like,’ remarks Jim, when the door has closed behind him. 

‘Well, then, you’d better stay and take care on it. No one 
with two eyes in their ’ead would want more than a look at you to 
fright ’em off,’ retorts Eunice, chuckling over her own powers of 
sarcasm. 

Judith thinks it prudent to withdraw herself at this juncture. 
These lovers, and they are lovers at bottom still, have been snap- 
ping and snarling at each other every day for a fortnight ; possibly a 
good rousing quarrel may lead to a wholesale reconciliation, and put 
an end at once to their foolish bickerings, and Mr. Durran’s nefarious 
schemes. 

This last would not be the least desirable consequence of such 
an ébranlement in at least one person’s opinion. 

But let her wish as she may, no outward sign or token of her 
desires having attained fulfilment is visible either during the re- 
mainder of that’ evening or the major portion of Sunday. Eunice 
is certainly very subdued and gentle in her demeanour, but that may 
be due to her reverence for her sabbatical raiment, or even for the 
Lord’s day itself. Jim is not apparent to the naked eye, or, indeed, 
any eye whatsoever, so there is nothing to be made out of him, and 
Judith is forced to base all her sanguine anticipations on one single 
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fact, namely, that no word, good, bad, or indifferent, has been spoken 
to Mr. Considine anent the races on the morrow. s 

Just before tea, however, the horizon clears. 

She is sitting in her own room, as is her custom on a Sunday 
afternoon. It has been a showery sort of day, but now the sun is 
shining fiercely, as if enraged at the contradictory behaviour of the 
clouds, which will persist in getting in his way, and zigzagging 
across his path, despite his every effort to chase them fairly over to 
the other side of the world. When Eunice knocks at the door, 
Judith is sighing for sheer delight at the glory of the golden light 
flooding her little chamber, and her heart is prone to joy in the 
gladness of all glad creatures. 

‘ Please, ’m,’ says Eunice, looking very pink and bashful, ‘ would 
you and master mind my taking a bit of a walk after church to-night, 
if it’s fine ?’ 

‘Who are you going with?’ asks Judith, opening her sleepy 
eyes wonderingly. 

‘O, with Jim, ’m,’ in a tone of deeply-injured innocence. To 
hear her one might swear she had never seen or heard of any other 
male human in her life. 

Miss Scott smiles. 

She was wise, then, to let them fight it out. 

‘You are sure it is with Jim?’ questions she, searchingly how- 
ever. 

‘O dear, yes, ’m,’ responds Eunice promptly. ‘ We're all right 
again, now.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t think there can be any objection to your taking a 
walk with him, if you’re in by half-past eight ;’ very demurely. 

‘Perhaps you wouldn’t mind askin’ master,’m? And please, 
*m, I'd rather put off goin’ to the races till Tuesday, when he can 
go too, for one day’s as good as another, I daresay ; and you see 
I’ve never been on a Tuesday, so it’ll be a bit of a change like.’ 

A somewhat awkward pause; these sudden swerves and swoops 
are debilitating. 

‘I’m glad you’re so sensibly inclined,’ says Judith at length. 
‘It may rain to-morrow, after all, you know.’ 

‘Yes, it may, ’m,’ dubiously ; twisting about the door-handle, 
which is a trifle infirm. ‘But any ways I’m glad I got the better of 
my temper, which is like mother’s, up in a minute and down 
again as soon if treated right ; for master’s a good master, and I’m 
sure I loves the very ground as ’e treads on, that I d-d-d-o!’ and 
Eunice wipes her eyes with her stiffly-starched white apron, and sniffs 
vigorously. 

Judith looks at her watch. 

‘Isn’t it tea-time ?’ says she presently, when calm is restored. 

‘ Thereabout, ’m,’ is the meek rejoinder ; ‘ leastways, the kettle 
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‘ll be a boilin’ by now ;’ then suddenly, ‘ And you think I may go 
for a walk ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

A fervent ‘ Thank you, ’m!’ and away the girl goes down-stairs. 

Does Judith wish she could idealise, could idolise some Jim of 
her own? Does she wish she had a Jim to walk with after church, 
to go to races with, to dream about, to make savoury meats for, to 
serve her whole life long ? 

Not she! Why, she is thirty! She is a staid experienced house- 
keeper! What has she to do with that dismallest of dismal delu- 
sions—‘ Love’s young dream’ ? 


Cuapter VI. 
FULL OF FEAR. 


So race Monday comes at last,—comes in a cloud of gritty dust, 
with a nipping east wind for company, and a dull gray sky for back- 
ground. Were it April instead of August it would be piercingly 
cold; even now the world looks bleak and unpleasurable, and Eunice, 
as she thinks over all that finery laid away in white pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in her little chest of drawers up-stairs, cannot but congratu- 
late herself on having at least the chance of wearing it under a brighter 
sky than this, and in an atmosphere a trifle less trying to the com- 
plexion of the human nose. 

Judith is honestly sorry that it is not a fine day. Mr. Consi- 
dine’s enjoyment is of value in her eyes, and the veriest Mark Tapley, 
if sober, would find enjoyment beyond his powers in the present con- 
dition of outward things. Ralph himself cares very little about the 
pleasure of the matter; he is going not because he much cares to go, 
but because he has always gone ever since he was a straight, lithe, 
little lad of six years old. Is he not vilely borné and provincial, 
poor fellow? Perhaps, were he to declare his own most private inclina- 
tions, you might find that he would rather stay at home and see that 
no harm came to either quadruped or biped residing on the Farm, by 
reason of the strolling tinkers and vagrants now infesting the land ; 
but let his feelings on this score be what they may, he dutifully keeps 
them to himself, and appears ready hatted and coated for a start, by 
half-past nine of the clock. 

Judith thinks he is rarely good to see, as he stands there on the 
door-step beneath the voluminous cloud of old man’s beard, drawing 
on a pair of new dogskin gloves. 

‘Let me get you a flower for your button-hole, sir,’ says she, 
looking him up and down admiringly. 

‘Thanks !’ eyeing the left side of his well-fitting frock-coat. ‘I 
don’t much care about that sort of thing.’ 

‘Still it looks nice, especially on festive occasions ; 


’ 


and she 
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hurries out into a little greenhouse full of bright-hued flowering 
plants, plastered on to the side of the house near the parlour win- 
dow. He follows her, and stands at the door while she snips here 
a bit of green, there a morsel of ruddy geranium, and lastly a creamy- 
lipped tea-rose scarce blown. Then, as she turns herself about to 
bind her spoils together, he says : 

‘I don’t care a bit about going by myself. I made so sure you'd 
come with me.’ 

She stoops down to pick up a leaf which she has dropped. 

‘ That is pretty, isn’t it ?’ and she holds the tiny bouquet up for 
his inspection. 

He looks at her instead, ever so gravely. 

‘ Shall I pin it into your coat ?’ 

No answer; he is now staring moodily at the leaf-strewn, pot- 
encumbered floor. She repeats her inquiry. 

‘Eh, what? O,I see! Thank you!’ fumbling at his button-hole. 

‘Let me do it. They won’t stayin without being pinned. You 
must stoop down, please.’ She has to raise herself on tiptoe as it is. 

‘There!’ says she, when the flowers are firmly fixed; ‘ isn’t 
that an improvement ?’ and for a second, her hand rests on his breast ; 
another, and it is clasped tightly in his own, so tightly that her fin- 
gers feel numbed and crushed, but only for a moment as it were; 
then he turns away, and walks back into the house. 

A strange light flickers in his eyes as he bids her good-bye—the 
dogcart is standing at the hall-door—so strange indeed that she may 
scarce look up at him; but though she does not care to look him in 
the face, she looks after him long enough, looks after him as long as 
he may be seen, looks after him when he is fairly out of sight, looks 
after him as though he were the very goodliest thing that she is ever 
like to see. 

The day creeps on apace. Jim comes in at twelve o’clock for a 
glass of ale; he is at work on the lawn, brushing up leaves, shearing 
grass borders, and generally pottering about weakly. Mr. Considine 
has given him orders to keep within hail of the womenkind to-day. 

‘Bitter wind, ’m,’ says he to Judith, wiping his mouth with 
his sleeve, and setting down the glass on the dresser. ‘I ain’t a 
bit sorry as I ain’t goin’.’ 

‘Nor I,’ says Eunice. ‘ Maybe it’ll be a deal finer to-morrow. 
Is Durran gone ?’ 

‘I s’pose ’e is; leastways I ain’t seen ’im this mornin’.’ 

Judith makes no remark anent this stray piece of information, 
and Jim shuffles off forthwith. 

Nothing extra domestic occurs until about half-past four in the 
afternoon, when Judith, who is performing her after-dinner toilette, 
looks out of her lattice window, which commands a view of the 
drive, and sees, not without surprise, two men, one with a bright 
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scarlet handkerchief round his neck, and yellowish gaiters on his 
legs, both strange to Louch, as far as she can make out at that dis- 
tance, walking down to the stables. Now she knows that a butcher 
and grazier with whom Mr. Considine occasionally does business has 
been expected to call for some days past with reference to the pur- 
chase and removal of a certain white calf, which is ready for killing, 
poor little beast! and the thought strikes her, as she stands there 
considering what she has seen, that very likely these men may be 
the butcher in question and his assistant. Her dress is not properly 
on, or she would hasten down-stairs at once to ascertain the exact 
state of the case, for her master’s suspicions have somehow got into 
her head; directly she is in some degree presentable, however, 
away she runs to the xitchen, where Eunice is ironing aprons. 

‘Has any one knocked at the door?’ asks she, fastening her 
band as she speaks. 

‘No, ’m, not as I’ve ’eerd,’ is the prompt reply. 

‘How very odd! As I was dressing, I saw two men, something 
like butchers or horse-dealers, walk down the drive this way, and I 
, thought they must be come to see the calf. I wonder where Jim is;’ 
perturbedly. The idea of two great burly wretches in ambush on 
the premises is not pleasing to a lone female. 

‘ Let’s ring the bell,’ suggests Eunice; and forthwith she runs 
up the crooked back stairs, and tugs away lustily at a stout rope 
attached to a bell swung on cross bars on the roof of the house, and 
principally used to summon the master to his meals when he is out 
and about on the farm. 

Clang, clang, clang; they wait and listen nervously. Eunice 
has slipped the bolts of the back door into their sockets; she is as 
white as a sheet, and shaking all over. 

‘Don’t be so frightened,’ smiles Judith, trying hard to seem 
grand and indifferent. ‘Here comes Jim. Now we shall hear the 
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y rights of it ;? and she opens the door. 
9 ‘What is it, mum?’ says Jim, halting on the threshold. ‘I 
; ’eerd the bell, and so I runned back at once; but I very nigh caught 
n ’em !’ grinning eloquently. 
a ‘Caught whom ?’ asks Judith sharply. 

‘ Why, two tramps, or soment o’ that sort, as ’adn’t no right to 
, be a pokin’ about among our ricks ;’ still grinning. 

‘ Poking about among the ricks! What do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, I’ll tell yer, mum. I’d been down in the long meadow 
i a clearin’ out some o’ them nettles, as master tell’d me to, and I 

was jest comin’ out o’ the gate when I caught sight of a feller with 

e leggins on and a red ’andkercher round ’is neck q dodgin’ about in 
, the rick-yard; and jest as I was about to holloa at un, out flies 
e Jack, and barks like mad, an’ with that up comes another chap, and 


t then seein’ of me, they takes to their ’eels down the road. I was a 
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goin’ to go arter ’em, but you rung the bell, so I ’ad no choice but 
to turn back ; and that’s the way they’ve got off, I ’spect.’ 

Judith’s eyes flit here and there, as is their wont when she is 
thinking very fast. 

‘ We rang because I saw those same men come up the drive, and 
I didn’t like their looks,’ says she at length. 

‘H’m!’ grunts Jim. ‘ Whatever could they ’ave been a doin’ 
of ?’ 

‘I can’t think, unless they were after the fowls.’ 

‘It might have been that, or they might ’ave been layin’ a bit 
0’ p’isoned meat for the dog ;’ scratching his head. 

Judith’s eyes fix on his; that last supposition strikes her as 
not altogether unlikely. 

‘Only,’ says she dubiously, ‘I don’t see how they, being 
strangers, should know there was a dog on the farm.’ 

‘Lor, ’m, there’s never a farm without a dog that I ever ’eerd 
on. Them sort ’o fellers knows that well enough. I'll jest step 
round, and see if I can find anything near ’is kennel.’ 

‘We'll come too,’ says Eunice, who has done nothing but stare 
and gasp, and say, ‘O, dear, O!’ ever since Jim began his tale of 
horror. ‘I couldn’t no more stay in this house alone nor I could 
go up that chimbley.’ 

Jim laughs, and they all three set out forthwith. When they 
reach the rick-yard, however, there is nothing to be discovered of an 
alimentary nature, either human or canine, not even a bit of paper. 
They search carefully all round Jack’s kennel, he being held back by 
his chain by Jim meanwhile; they even open and examine his mouth, 
an operation of no small delicacy, but no traces of meat can they 
find; and Judith begins to hope that after all these suspicious-look- 
ing visitors of theirs may be only a couple of errant and innocent 
tramps, who thought to take a short cut through Mr. Considine’s 
fields to their next destination. 

‘I don’t think we’ll let them have another try at you, old man, 
however,’ smiles she, patting the dog’s great yellow head. ‘Suppose 
we keep him in the house, Jim, until his master gets home !’ 

‘Very weil, ’m,’ replies Jim; ‘ maybe, too, you'll feel safer like 
with ’im nigh at hand.’ So Jack is forthwith loosed from his kennel 
and led along by his chain up the road. 

‘ They went this way, didn’t they ?’ inquires Eunice, looking to 
right and left fearfully. 

‘Yes, they went this way sure enough.’ 

Here Judith, who has been continuing her search, her eyes bent 
on the ground, suddenly darts at a bit of brown stuff lying in the 
road. 

‘ Hold him tight and keep his head up! I believe I’ve got it. 
Yes, and there’s another piece, and there’s another !’ 
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‘What, what!’ cries Eunice. ‘Do say, please, ’m; I feel so 
awful bad. O, dear!’ and she clasps her hands over her heart. 

‘It’s nothing to be frightened of. It’s only cat’s meat ;’ and 
Miss Scott holds up three tough leathery morsels of a substance not 
procurable in that ilk. 

Jim gazes at it wonderstruck. Jack pricks up his ears and 
wags his tail delightedly. He fancies it is some extra dainty bonne 
bouche for his dogship’s delectation. ‘You see you were right,’ 
continues Judith; ‘they did mean to poison him, the wretches! and 
they’d have done it, too, if you hadn’t disturbed them !’ 

‘So I ’spects,’ says Jim sagely; ‘now I wonder ’oo’s at the 
bottom of that ?’ 

Judith gropes about on all sides, and up and down the road, but 
she can find nothing more. 

‘ They’ve taken the rest away with them, or perhaps these bits 
are sufficiently doctored to be deadly,’ observes she, skewering them 
on a sharp bit of wood for Mr. Considine’s inspection. Then they walk 
back to the house, talking as they go of double bars and bolts, and 
bells on shutters, and sitting up all night, and shooting down rob- 
bers right and left, and the usual extremely uncomfortable and 
loup-garouish improbabilities which are prone to occur to the mind 
of man and woman indiscriminately in the like emergencies. 


Cuaprer VII. 


IN A MIST OF MISERIES, 


Now, the excitement over, and quiet time for reflection afforded 
her, Judith begins to feel extremely uneasy concerning that unlucky 
speech of William Durran’s on Saturday night, about poison curing 
Jack of his aggressive propensities. Twist it and turn it as she may, 
reduce it to the merest idle verbiage, divest it of all meaning, it still 
remains a distinctly unlucky speech, now that it has taken the shape 
and colour of actual fact. How will Mr. Considine regard it, if it 
should recur to his memory, as recur it most certainly will, sooner or 
later ? How can he regard it, save as the. indication of an intention 
on the part of Durran to commit this very act, which has just been 
committed ? And then Judith knows that her master can be im- 
placable, can be even cruel when he chooses, only he elects to con- 
sider what she calls cruelty, wholesome severity. He has never 
liked this man whom she has brought into the place, has only put 
up with him to oblige her; now his dislike will blaze up into vin- 
dictive animosity. Ah, she may well await Ralph’s coming with 
an anxious heart. And in her own mind does she entirely acquit 
her strange acquaintance of all knowledge of the matter? Who 
shall say? She best knows. I will not pry into her painful 
thoughts—I feel too sorry for her, poor distracted creature ! 
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Loud sounds Jack’s bark through the house—he is chained up 
in the hall. What is he making such a noise about? Hark, the 
dog-cart wheels crunch the gravel; Mr. Considine is shouting ‘Jim!’ 
One hurried look in the tiny glass, one moment’s delay—is it for 
prayer ? is it for breath ?—and then down she goes, calm and self- 
possessed as if she had no mind to be tortured, no heart to be broken, 
nothing but a dainty body to care for, and a round of easy daily 
tasks to do. When she reaches the hall-door, she finds that Jim 
is already deep in the mysteries of narrative. 

‘So you’ve been frightened out of your wits!’ says Ralph, turn- 
ing to her with a sorry attempt at a smile. 

He looks tired and haggard. 

‘We have had a small excitement, that is all,’ replies she, eye- 
ing his faded little bouquet. 

‘I hope it mayn’t be the forerunner of a greater one,’ is the 
grave rejoinder. ‘At all events, I should like to know exactly 
what did happen,’ and pulling off his light-gray overcoat he follows 
her into the hall. 

‘There is hardly anything to tell,’ she returns carelessly. ‘I 
was startled by seeing two strange men walk down the drive as I was 
dressing, and I went down to see if they had called at the back door. 
I thought one of them was that butcher to whom you had promised the 
calf. When I found Eunice knew nothing about them, I rang the bell 
for Jim ; he said he had just seen two men run away up the rick-yard 
frightened by Jack. I recognised his description of them. We went 
to see if we could find out what they had been doing, and we found 
these bits of meat,’ going to the sideboard, and pointing to the 
extemporised skewer ; ‘and that is all.’ 

‘ All in your opinion, I daresay,’ says he, smelling at the meat. 

‘Why, what more can you know ?’ 

‘ Jack wouldn’t have barked a welcome to me when I came home 
if he had eaten that,’ throwing the meat back upon the sideboard. 

‘Is it rank poison, then ?’ 

‘Yes. Now, look here; you’ve got eyes in your head, and neither 
of those two fools in the kitchen have; tell me what one of those 
men was like ;’ and he sets her before him as he might a child. 

Judith feels inclined to put her hands behind her back, she has 
plenty of the girl in her yet; but she thinks better of it, and 
‘answers him as gravely as a judge, or rather a witness under cross- 
examination. 

‘One man—lI didn’t take any notice of the other—wore yellow 
leggings, and a red handkerchief round his throat.’ 

Mr. Considine smiles. ‘I thought so,’ says he. ‘ Whom do 
you think I saw last in that fellow’s company ?’ 

She cannot speak, her tongue cleaves unto the roof of her mouth, 
she knows so well what is coming. 
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He watches her downcast face awhile, then he continues: 
‘ Well, it was William Durran ; he was with him on the racecourse.’ 

She sways to and fro like a stricken creature beneath his gaze. 

‘What’s the matter?’ cries he, catching her by the shoulder. 
‘What is that to you?’ 

‘I was so frightened,’ she stammers, ‘ and—and—’ 

He considers her, not without scorn. 

‘ Yes,’ pursues he, ‘I’ve caught him out now ; and by Heaven he 
shall know what I’m made of, or my name’s not Ralph Considine !’ 

His passion is terrible. She shivers as though his breath were 
the keen east wind. 

‘You’ve deceived me about that man, somehow; don’t try to 
speak,—you'll lie. I don’t know how I’ve been deceived, but I have 
been deceived; and I'll punish him for it;’ in a fierce low tone 
through clenched white teeth. 

‘Why not punish me ?’ quite bravely. 

‘ Punish you !’ with a savage tenderness, tenderer than the softest 
words. 

She stands meek and white and weak before him. She knows 
her own heart then. There is silence between them for a while. 
When Mr. Considine speaks again, he is practical common sense 
itself. 

‘ Tell Jim to ask Jenkins to sleep here to-night, and let us have 
supper at once,’ says he. 

She departs on other feet than hers, for she is far away—in 
Tartarus, in the moon, not in the White Farm, at all events. 

Scarce a word is uttered by either of them at supper. Eunice 
wonders what has come to them both,—to her master, so stern, so 
silent ; to Miss Scott, so pale, so self-constrained. After supper there 
is no walk, no talk, nothing but smoke and dreary work—fancy-work, 
that cruellest of work. At last Judith can bear it no longer; she 
rushes out into the garden, hatless, shawlless, anything is better— 
even the drizzling rain, which has just begun to fall—than that ter- 
rible lack of sound, that infinitude of stitches ; she strays away down 
the quasi-shrubbery in which she once held converse with the man 
who has wrought her this bitter misery. She finds herself opposite 
the summer-house ; she enters it and sits down on one of the rough 
wooden benches, and leans her head on her hands, and stares out 
vacantly at the gray-black masses of cloud banked up in the east. 
The night comes on, the raindrops patter down from leaf to leaf, 
the wind howls and rages round about her place of refuge; still 
she sits on, regardless of all save her own exceeding heaviness of 
soul. Suddenly light woman’s steps come pit-pat down the walk. 
It is Eunice with an umbrella. She has her bonnet on, she seems 
to have been into the village—gossiping of course. 

‘ Master sent me to look for you, ’m, and to say as if you’d no ob- 
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jection, would you mind comin’ in, as ’e wants to ’ave the ’ouse locked 
up early to-night ?’ This she says standing at the summer-house door. 

‘Very well ;’ ever so wearily. ‘ Where have you been to ?’ 

‘I’ve been to mother’s, ’m. And, what do you think? that there 
Bill Durran ain’t ’ome from the races yet !’ 

Miss Scott makes no remark. She feels as though a thunder- 
bolt might be on its way to destroy her, and she would not stir an 
inch to get out of its path. 

‘Jenkins be come, and ’e ’ave got ’is gun with un, and so ’ave 
Jim ’is!’ says Eunice, but the words sound like letters, they have 
no sense nor meaning. 

A few seconds more and they are inside the house. Mr. Consi- 
dine receives them. His face is cold and hard. 

‘You can go to your rooms at once,’ says he. ‘ You will only 
be in the way down-stairs.’ 

‘ Good-night, sir,’ reply they meekly; and forthwith retreat into 
the kitchen, there to light their candles, and betake themselves by 
the back staircase to their own apartments; one of them to sleep 
despite her terror, one of them to stay awake despite her courage. 


CuHapTer VIII. 


AT LAST, 


By ten o’clock the rain and rain-clouds are alike no more, and 
the three-quarter moon shines whitely frem a star-bejewelled firma- 
ment upon the still drenched earth. Judith opens her window ever 
so noiselessly, blows out her candle, and sits down upon the window- 
seat to gaze her full upon the loveliness of the placid night. There 
is a balmy odour of damp mould, of dewy leaves, and slumberous 
flowers abroad ; there is a heavenly calm about the scene. O, that 
she were dead, and this were Paradise! The big tears gather in her 
dull gray eyes as she thinks that thought, for she is indeed weary of 
her sick life. 

Without being told, she knows, somehow, that Ralph is keeping 
watch below, and the knowledge holds her wakeful. She hears Jim 
and Jenkins shutting shutters which are not shut in general, and 
which creak rustily on their hinges; she hears doors locked, now 
here, now there,—she hears the scroop of huge nailed boots on the 
kitchen floor,—then she hears the dining-room door close determin- 
ately, and she says to herself, ‘ The night has begun—the night has 
begun ! 

How long she sits at her open window with a great red shawl 
drawn closely round her, she can scarce tell, for she has forgotten to 
wind-up her watch ; the kitchen clock strikes anything, just accord- 
ing to its own wayward fancy, and the church clock happens to be 
under repair. The weird white owls resident in an ivied beech-tree 
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by the stables, struck by lightning long, long ago, when Ralph’s 
grandfather was a youngster in. blue jacket with gilt buttons, volu- 
minous ruffles and nankeen breeches, sail to and fro among the trees, 
hooting dismally every now and then; the moon sinks lower in the 
sky, the milky way floats tremulous before her tired eyes, she has 
much ado to keep them open at all, indeed; her head sinks back 
against the wall, her hands fall powerless on her lap, she is—Hist! 
a rustle amidst the shrubs. She struggles hard to conquer sleep—a 
muffled tread, a whisper. Yes, a whisper! Ah! she is wide awake 
enough now ; noiselessly as a shadow she draws herself back into 
the room. Her window is so embowered in creeping roses and 
honeysuckles that at night it is scarcely visible from the ground. 
They will not notice that it is open. Listening breathlessly she 
hears these stealthy trespassers creep, creep away, round the house ; 
the parlour window is the object of their search, she feels assured ; 
it lies near to the ground; a man might easily step in at it if 
once the shutters were unclosed—and Ralph is its sole guardian. 
Ralph’s very life is in danger! He may be asleep, he may be in- 
efficiently armed. Quick as thought she is out upon the landing, 
light as a breath she hurries down the stairs, across the hall; 
Jack growls at her in his sleep. Her hand is on the door, there 
is a sound within of parting bolts, of falling glass; a movement, a 
step forward, and the detonating crack of a revolver. 

One second, and Judith bursts mto the room. What does she 
see? Ralph Considine, the discharged firearm in his hand, his face 
eager to ferocity, bending forward to look at a heap of something 
lying crumpled up on the flower-bed beneath the window, out of which 
protrude two bony hands clutching the window sill, with the desperate 
energy of direful agony. 

‘Who is it? What is it?’ exclaims she, rushing forward, her 
red shawl trailing at her heels. 

‘A scoundrel who has got his deserts !’ answers Ralph grimly. 
‘Go and tell Jim and Jenkins to come here and help to lift the 
beast in.’ 

She stares at him with horror-dilated eyes. 

‘But who is it?’ she reiterates. ‘Poor wretch! Hark, how he 
groans !’ and she steps fearfully forward. At her voice, the would- 
be burglar, with one convulsive effort, which dyes all his right 
sleeve crimson, contrives to raise his tortured face. 

‘Will!’ she cries, ‘ Will!’ and her voice is shrill with pain. 

Back he falls, his hands unloose their slippery hold; there are» 
five bloody finger marks where the right has been. 

‘Ralph looks at her in silence. 

She looks at him, defiantly, reproachfully. 

‘Go and call the men,’ says he at length ; and she goes with- 
out a word. 
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By this time all the household is astir, and every one is brimful 
of valour and big words; there is no need for Miss Scott to tell 
what she has seen; shot burglars are as plentiful as apricots. 

‘I never thought as that there chap were up to much good!’ 
remarks Jim sourly, when poor miserable William Durran is at 
length hoisted, limp, bleeding, groaning, and insensible, on to the 
couch in the parlour, as pitiable a specimen of sinning, misguided, 
ruined humanity as can be well conceived. 

Judith is hovering meanwhile about the door, Eunice at her 
elbow. She can neither go away up-stairs, nor bring herself to 
enter the room wherein he lies. 

‘I’m glad we caught ’im!’ goes on Jim; Judith can see him 
grinning in her mind. ‘ What do’ee mean to do to ’im, maister ?’ 

‘Have him tried at the sessions,’ responds Ralph promptly. 
‘Now, Jenkins, start off at once for the doctor, and bring him back 
with you if you can. Where’s Miss Scott?’ coming to the door. 

‘Iam here!’ she answers, holding tight on to the banisters ; 
she is sick and giddy. 

‘Come and see what you can do for this fellow. You ought 
to, you know, as you brought him here!’ Mr. Considine’s tone 
and the mocking devilry of his eyes are not pleasant to hear or see. 

She gathers herself together as it were by dint of sheer force, 
and follows him into the room, glancing tearfully at the pallid blood- 
bedaubed creature lying upon the horsehair sofa. Jim and Jenkins 
shuffle out. 

Mr. Considine shuts the door, and takes a bottle of brandy 
from the sideboard cupboard. 

‘Don’t give him any while I’m here!’ says Judith quickly ; 
cutting up a piece of old linen, which she has found in her work- 
basket, into wide bandages as well as she can with her shaking 
hands. 

‘ Why ?’ asks her master sharply. 

‘IT couldn’t bear him to speak to me!’ 

‘Judith !’ exclaims he, catching hold of her arm as she passes 
him, ‘ what is that man to you? I will know. You shall tell me 
now, at once!’ with a subdued vehemence not to be gainsaid. 

She looks to right and left like a hunted thing. 

‘He is your lover, your husband ?’ 

She starts as though he had struck her. A vivid flush incarna- 
dines her face from brow to chin. 

» ‘He is your husband ?’ he repeats, giving her a little shake. 

‘He is my brother! Iwas so fond of him; I never thought 
he was really wicked.’ 

‘Your brother!’ and a pause. ‘Judith, you are telling me the 
truth—as you live, you are telling me the truth?’ and his dark keen 
face grows fiercely earnest. 
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‘I am telling you the truth !’ says she, quite simply. 
He lets go her arm, and turns away to the open window. Small 
need have they of speech ! 


CuapTer IX. 


HE CLOTHED HER WHITE AND RED. 


Ten o’clock on Tuesday morning. The doctor has been and 
gone. William Scott will live. His wound is only painful, not 
dangerous. ‘ There is no reason why he should not see Melbourne 
yet,’ avers Sir Medicus. So Mr. Considine tells Judith after that 
worthy gentleman’s departure ; tells her in a would-be careless way 
as she searches in the stone parlour-cupboard for some farinaceous 
substance whereof the prisoner is ordered to partake in an hour’s 
time. 

‘I am sorry he will get well,’ says she quietly, measuring out 
a teacupful of small white grain. 

‘ You needn’t be.’ 

She looks up questioningly. 

‘I don’t mean to prosecute him,’ observes Ralph, swinging a 
hunting-crop he has in his hand to and fro by the lash. 

She is silent awhile. Was there ever such a monster of ingrati- 
tude? Then she says hardly, ‘ There is no reason that I can see 
why you should not punish him for trying to rob you.’ 

‘ He is your brother.’ 

‘Yes; but—’ 

‘ Judith, don’t you know that I love you ?’ 

Does she know it, I wonder, that the glad blood rushes up so 
joyously to her pale cheeks and broad low brow ? 

He lays his hand upon her shoulder ; it is shaking, shaking with 
a strong man’s passion. He has held her sacred. Yes; even in 
his thoughts until this overwhelming hour; but now he knows her 
as she is—the only woman he has ever cared for, the only woman who 
shall ever be his wife. 

‘ Judith,’ says he so softly that she scarce knows his voice, and 
yet she thinks she knows it pretty well, ‘look up at me,’—and 
she does look up at him shyly, with sweetest eyes—‘ my darling !’ 
and he clasps her in his arms, and holds her tight. A great 
pain arises in her heart, a strange delicious pain such as it were 
well to die of, she fancies, if only grace were given one. 

‘ Don’t kiss me, dear,’ whispers she ; ‘I will call you dear just 
once! I am not good enough for you to kiss.’ 

But he kisses her again. He is Her Master still. 
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Tue ‘ old story’ has been handed down unchanged; but the lan- 
guage in which it is uttered has undergone many modifications, 
adapting itself to the varying phases of social usage and the con- 
straining influence of fashion. Thus, in the days of chivalry, the 
enamoured knight borrowed the phraseology of the tournament when 
he would apostrophise his mistress, and deemed no enterprise too 
perilous which could win her favour. The Crusader believed that 
‘there is no love-broker in the world can more prevail in man’s 
commendation with woman than the report of valour.’ And nation 
stood in arms against nation ‘for the honour of the ladies.’ While 
the Troubadour, applauding the spirit of those days, sang: 

‘ Les chevaliers mieux en valoient, 

Les dames meilleures étoient, 

Et plus chastement en vivoient.’ 

When religious asceticism was the rule, the love-sick swain 
wore the weeds of penitence; and when it was the mode for pil- 
grims to travel through the land, he set forth, staff in hand, to seek 
some knight well-read in the heart’s lore, whose mature wisdom 
might suggest some advice to meet his case. But among all the 
methods by which it was deemed that the coy god might be won or 
retained, perhaps the most curious was the employment of love- 
philters, by which it was believed that the most obdurate heart 
could be softened. 

The philter (the giArpov of the Greeks) was, as its name 
implies, a love-potion; and since ‘all is fair in love and war,’ it 
was looked on as a recognised weapon, not only to be used but 
also to be guarded against. Hence arose the custom of applying 
aAcEipappaxa (counter-charms), which, when employed with the 
cabalistic songs prescribed for the occasion, were sure of success, 
unless a more powerful one of the order should counteract the spells 
of the officiating witch. The ingredients mingled in a love-potion 
were such, that it may well have tasked all the gallantry of a re- 
luctant lover to accept the proffered cup. Some of the components 
most in favour were the bones of toads and snakes, a portion of 
the forehead of a new-born foal, called ‘ hippomanes,’ the feathers 
of a night-hawk, the blood of doves, bones torn from the mouth of 
famishing dogs, and the strands of the rope with which a man had 
hanged himself.* Among such a heterogeneous collection of materials 
some must have had injurious properties. And, either in gratifica- 
* Horace, In Canidiam, 
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tion of private hate, or to make good their reputation from time 
to time among their votaries, it was in the power of the dealers 
in magic to prepare a decoction which should arrest the reason or 
even the flow of life; such as the witch of Vesuvius prepared for 
Glaucus. 

So great was the encouragement given to this nefarious traffic, 
that it produced a regular profession, well skilled to cull the spotted 
henbane and dig the hemlock’s root. From her evil preéminence, 
Locusta, the poisoner of Britannicus, gave her name to the trade, 
and taught the matrons of Rome how to distil the toad and poison- 
ous mushroom in their husbands’ cup, so that the disordered brain 
might wander.* 

Among the Greeks, the Thessalians held the first place as ma- 
gicians ; and it was believed that they had power even to draw 
down the moon by their incantations. In Italy, the Marsians, who 
derived their power from the son of Circe, were deemed the most 
potent, and many instances are related of their skill. 

We must not stray into the field of ordinary poisoning, which 
was so fashionable among the patrician ladies of Rome as to call for 
special legislation in the Lex Cornelia against all who sold, bought, 
or prepared noxious drugs, but confine ourselves to what may be 
called love-philters, i.e. potions administered, or incantations per- 
formed, for the purpose of exciting or retaining love ; and under this 
category, it will be seen that luckless husbands, whose affections 
were supposed to be straying, were not exempt from danger. It is 
upon this that the tragic story of Dejanira is founded, who, becom- 
ing jealous of Iole, sent to her husband, Hercules, the robe steeped 
in the blood of Nessus, which the crafty centaur gave her, bidding 
her take this profit of his last passage across the river over which 
he was bearing her, that it might prove to her a soothing charm over 
the mind of Hercules, so that when he looked on any other woman 
he might not feel more affection for her than for his lawful wife. 

Horace describes the method by which witches prepared a 
love-charm by burying the body ofa child in the ground. The head 
being left exposed, food, changed three times in the day, was placed 
before the famishing victim ; then, when life had become slowly ex- 
tinct, the parched liver was removed and carefully guarded as a 
charm of peculiar potency. Theocritus supplies us with a recipe so 
accurately described that it may be worth recounting. The slighted 
maiden, complaining that her lover had deserted her, prepares ‘ a 
poisonous brewage,’ with which she bids her attendant smear the 
threshold of his door. Having wreathed a bowl with fine purple 
wool, she whirls the wheel, casting meantime a handful of barley- 
meal upon the fire, that so the faithless lover’s bones may waste 
away; whirling the wheel again, she burns a sprig of laurel, that, 


* Juvenal, Satires. 
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as the crackling leaves consume, so his flesh may burn; then she 
moves the wheel once more, she melts wax upon the flames, that 
her stubborn lover may, in like manner, melt. How great is the 
faith she places in these arts we gather from her love-sick ravings. 
‘Whom sought I not ?’ she exclaims. ‘ What magic-dealing crone 
consulted not?’ And again: 

‘That chest has drugs shall make him feel my rage ; 

The art I learn’d from an Assyrian sage.’ 

In addition to these methods for awakening a reciprocal passion, 
images of wax were formed, under the belief that whatever impress 
the plastic material received would be communicated to the person 
whose form it bore. And when it was desired to soften one heart 
and render the other obdurate, clay and wax were exposed at the 
same time. 

In these days, when so many are engaged in sweeping clean the 
cobwebs which time and fancy have hung on many a cherished 
theory, it seems strange to reflect that the belief in this black art 
should have been handed down through so many generations. The 
slighted swain was accustomed to resort to the ‘ wise woman’ to 
learn what medicine would induce his ‘light-heel’d mistress’ to look 
kindly on his suit. And the forlorn maiden, who had cast her affec- 
tions on some supercilious Adonis, repaired, with beating heart and 
strange sense of guilt, to the magician’s cave, to obtain the mystic 
draught. Then, trembling, but urged on by the prize to be won, 
or, what was perchance of more importance in her eyes, to be torn 
from her rival, she would present the cup to her lover, as Nydia 
administered the draught to Glaucus. 

If any there be who suffer from unrequited love, and are deprived 
of these means of obtaining it, let them take comfort from the words 
of the great instructor, who, denouncing as criminal the use of 
those philters ‘which cause paleness,’ bids his disciples bear in 
mind that there is no virtue in the herbs of Medea, nor in Marsian 
spells mingled with magic notes, to make the flickering flame of love 
burn steady. Dash down the poison-cup which would substitute the 
raging fires of madness for the flames of Venus. Would you avoid 
the dreary willow, and bask still in the sunlight of your mistress’s 
favour, ‘ make yourself worthy to be loved, and trust not alone in 
beauty.” Remember how the ill-favoured Ulysses, with his fluent 
speech, charmed poor Calypso’s heart; and how she bid him tell 
her again and again the story of his woes, and trace with mimic 
art the walls of Troy upon the sand of the sea, which she implored 
him never again to make trial of. 

Wit never fades ; but beauty is fleeting. The violets and lilies 
bloom not for ever. And when the pink rose has fallen, there re- 
mains but the thorny bush which bore it. 

HENRY SNEYD. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘ Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning and the noontide night,’ 


Patty Ropinson had not been mistaken. It was in truth Lucy 
who had gone out so early that morning, and her destination was 
Fenton’s Hotel, where Sir Pantlin and the archdeacon were stay- 
ing. The place had been wrapped in deep slumber when she reached 
it; the earliest chambermaid had not begun to stir, Boots was im- 
mersed in sleep, the night porter had gone home to bed, and as yet 
none of the myrmidons of day had made their appearance. Lucy 
was perplexed and terrified at this obstacle. How could she wake 
this sleeping house, and rouse their dull unsympathetic souls to 
hear her story ? 

As she stood with her hand on the bell that was marked ‘ Night 
bell,’ half-frightened and half-resolved, the door opened, and a tall 
man in black came out. With vacant dreamy eyes and head bowed 
down between his shoulders, he passed by Lucy without taking any 
notice of her, and walked slowly away. It was the archdeacon, 
John’s father, going out for his accustomed morning walk, that all 
this toil and trouble hadn’t put him off from. Lucy ran after him 
and stopped him. When he recognised her, a puzzled pained ex- 
pression came across his face. 

‘I have something to tell you,’ began Lucy, ‘that you must 
hear. I don’t know whether I am right or wrong, but I can do 
no other—I must speak. Your son came to our place that night, 
and he never left it. And Edward knows where he is, and he is 
gone—run away!’ 

‘Who, John?’ cried the archdeacon, his face brightening up. 
‘Is that really so—is the boy safe ?’ 

Lucy shook her head. 

‘No, I don’t mean that. Edward has run away—that looks 
like guilt. O, what shall I do?’ 

‘My dear child,’ said the archdeaeon, coming to a full stop in 
the middle of the road, ‘this is very sad. Do you mean to say 


that you suspect your brother—your own brother ?’ 
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‘I do. I’m wretched, miserable; but I can’t help knowing that 
he must be guilty.’ 

‘And you come to give evidence against him—you, his sister! 
Is this right? Can I take any notice of what you say? God knows 
that I would give all I have to know the truth, even were it the very 
worst that we fear—but from you!’ 

; ‘That is, you think yourself so much nearer to John than I; 
but I don’t think so. John is more to me than anybody, brother 
or father or any one.’ 

The archdeacon looked perplexed and distressed. ‘Fas est ab 
hoste doceri,’ he muttered to himself; ‘and yet—well, I will leave 
it to Sir Pantlin, if he thinks it is right. Come to the hotel with 
me, and I will consult a friend.’ 

He led the way back to the hotel. As they reached the steps 
they saw Mr. Brass, the detective, coming swiftly. along towards 
the house. His face was clouded with a certain amount of discon- 
tent, but it brightened up as he saw who it was with the arch- 
deacon. 

‘Morning, sir!’ he cried. ‘I’m glad to see you looking so well, 
sir. The young gent and the old one was off betimes this morn- 
ing, or else I should have liked to have spoken to ’em. But see- 
ing you, miss, will do as well. Perhaps you'll tell me where a 
telegraph message will find ’em.’ 

‘ Shall I tell him ?’ whispered Lucy to the archdeacon. 

‘I suppose you ought,’ he said. ‘ Yes, indeed, I think so.’ 

‘He is gone to Southampton,’ said Lucy slowly, ‘on his way 
to America. I know that he killed John, because I have seen the 
marks of his blood. I have a glove too that was his; but I will 
tell you all that when the time comes for me to speak.’ 

‘Thank you, miss,’ said Brass, looking at her in a quiet re- 
flective way. ‘ That’s what I call doing the noble Roman. There 
ain’t many, miss, like you. One half minute, miss, if you please.’ 

Brass took out his note-book and adroitly made himself master 
of all that Lucy knew with respect to her lover’s disappearance. 
After this Lucy went home like one in a dream. What had she 
done? There were not many like her, the man had told her. Was 
there in the whole world a girl so wicked and miserable as she? 
And yet as the day went on everything at home seemed quiet and 
tranquil. Her mother was busy about household matters. The 
men came to their work. The boats loaded and unloaded. There 
was no outward sign of the tragedy that was working in their lives. 

The day dragged itself to an end at last. Nothing whatever 
had transpired ; there was no news of fugitives or police, of John’s 
relations or of anything. A man walked to and fro in front of the 
entrance, and his slow methodic footstep had been beating into 
Lucy’s brain all day. But there was nothing else different at Ebbs- 
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fleet, except a wonderful quietude and stillness. As night came 
on, Lucy thought she would go and visit the old warehouse. But 
the key was missing. It was nowhere to be found. In her heart 
she was glad that she could not get into the place. The thought 
of that dismal blood-stained room struck her with horror, and yet 
she felt constrained to go and visit it. It was well that she had 
not the power to go. 

Soon after nine o’clock Lucy went to her own room to bed. 
She hoped to find a little respite in sleep from the troubles that 
oppressed her. She did not undress, however, but, slipping off her 
dress, threw over her shoulders a loose wrapper and laid down on 
the bed. She could not sleep. To close her eyes seemed to be 
to invite all kinds of uncanny dismal thoughts to run riot in her 
brain. The stillness and quietude and darkness soothed her, how- 
ever, into a sort of lethargy. She was aroused ere long by a curious 
mufiled sound that seemed to proceed from the bowels of the earth. 
What it was she could not for a long time make out. At last it 
resolved itself into this—the baying and howling of a dog. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Tue Reverend John Jones, left once more to silence and soli- 
tude, began to feel languor and somnolence creeping over him, with 
a sense of hopelessness and indifference to whatever might betide. 
His head ached, his brow burned, his throat was parched; he was 
altogether ill and miserable. True that his situation was not so 
deplorable as it had been before his enemy had visited him. He 
had no longer any fear of personal violence. He was well provided 
with food and drink. He had a palliasse and some blankets to re- 
pose upon. ‘The vault in which he was confined was dry and cool. 
Young Hulse, with strange thoughtfulness, had even brought him 
a newspaper to read as well as a supply of candles. It was in 
John’s nature to take an easy hopeful view of matters and accom- 
modate himself to circumstances, and this disposition reasserted 
itself after the first moment of depression. He adjusted his candle 
carefully, laid himself down on his mattress with a bumper of sherry- 
and-water by his side, and composed himself comfortably to read 
himself to sleep. 

The newspaper contained an account of his own mysterious dis- 
appearance. That amused and interested him. He felt rather 
flattered that he was the subject of such interest and speculation. 
But he was very weary and tired, and presently fell fast asleep. 
When he awoke he felt rested and refreshed. His head was bet- 
ter, and he was altogether stronger and more capable. He had no 
means of telling the time or reckoning the hours of his captivity, 
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but it was not so completely dark as it had been. There was some 
communication with the outward air, probably through the vaulted 
roof, and a faint glimmer of daylight somehow filtered through. 

With renewed strength, however, came a strong desire for 
liberty and impatience of his captivity—a longing for his own com- 
fortable room, his bath and toilet requisites—a feeling of dirt and 
grousiness. 

To dissipate these thoughts, the curate of St. Saveall’s took up 
the candle and began to explore his cavern. It was not without 
some antiquarian interest. Round pilasters with rudely sculptured 
capitals supported ribs of stone that formed a plain barrel vaulting 
overhead. It had been a chapel once upon a time, perhaps. There 
were even traces, he thought, of an altar-stone at the farther end 
of the crypt, which had been broken away; the remains of a rude 
piscina, a hollow basin for the rinsings of the sacred vessels, was on 
the right-hand wall. Perhaps there might be an aumry or cup- 
board for the reception of the altar-plate on the other side? At 
first sight it seemed as though there were nothing of the kind, but, 
looking closely, John perceived that there was a slight depression 
in the wall where such a thing was likely to be found, and tapping 
this with his fingers it gave back a ringing sound. There was an 
iron plate here evidently and some receptacle behind, but he could 
see no means of opening it. There was no knob or depression of 
which he could take advantage; the plate of iron was firm, and 
almost flush with the wall. As he stooped down with the candle 
in his hand to examine the lower courses of the masonry, he struck 
his foot against something that jingled, and behold it was a bunch 
of keys, rusted all over, modern keys of a common pattern, all but 
one, which was long with a narrow barrel and curiously-shaped 
wards. 

Was there any keyhole to this iron plate? There was none 
apparent, but careful research revealed one that closed with a spring. 
The long key evidently had once fitted this hole, but now it was 
rusted so much that it could not be inserted. John took up some 
gravel from the floor and polished the key carefully ; with a pin he 
cleared the barrel.from accumulated dust. After a while he suc- 
ceeded in getting the key into the lock. With an effort he opened 
the lock, and the door swung forwards. This secret repository was 
in truth a neat little iron safe that had been fitted in the re- 
cess; a safe with drawers and another small locked iron door 
within it. 

John eagerly opened the drawers. They were all empty. Then 
he found on the bunch of keys the one that fitted the little door, 
and he opened it. There was a bundle of papers within and an 
old battered volume in a limp leathern cover. Altogether this was 
interesting, and John, after satisfying himself that there was nothing 
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else contained in the safe, took back his prize to his couch and pro- 
ceeded to examine it. 

The papers seemed to be a list of securities, of which he could 
make nothing. The old leather-covered volume contained nothing 
of interest. It seemed to be a sort of day-book, or the rough record 
of transactions of a financial sort. There were jottings here and 
there that might have thrown some light upon the identity of the 
former owner; but all doubt as to this was removed by the title- 
page, which bore the inscription, ‘Gilbert Paston, his book,’ and 
the rude doggrel, ‘ Gilbert is my name, England is my nation, New 
Romney is my dwelling-place, And Christ is my salvation!’ It 
had been an old school ciphering-book, no doubt, which its penurious 
owner had subsequently utilised for business transactions. It had 
nothing in it to excite the attention of its reader, who was about 
to throw the book carelessly on one side when he espied a folded 
paper inserted between the last page and the binding. 

The handwriting was crabbed and indistinct, tremulous as though 
the writer had been half-palsied when he wrote it. Jones, however, 
had little trouble in deciphering it. 


” 


‘I have been troubled of late,’ so ran the manuscript, ‘ with the 
thought that I have done some injustice to the Hulse family. When 
I was a struggling young man Fleetwood Hulse lent me five hundred 
pounds, which saved my credit and set me firmly on my legs. It 
was a foolish thing of him to do, for I had no security to offer him; 
and had matters taken a different turn he would never have been 
repaid. I did repay him, and with good interest, so I can charge 
my conscience with nothing owing to him. I should be sorry to 
trust any money of mine in the hands of such a foolish proud fellow, 
who has no noticn of the proper use of money. I have been led to 
think about this from the fact that Fleetwood has this day asked me 
to advance him a similar sum to that he lent me. I could not do 
it; my principles would not allow me. I could never meet my 
Maker with a clear conscience if I made so foolish a use of the 
talents with which He has intrusted me. Yet I felt a certain remorse 
and sorrow that I was obliged to refuse him; and it has struck me 
that I can, without detriment to the useful objects to which I have 
devoted my poor savings, do something for the children of my wrong- 
headed unfortunate friend. Finding that his two children, Lucy and 
Edward, have been well brought up, and are likely to make a good 
use of anything they may acquire, I have resolved to frame a codicil 
to my will. As life is uncertain—and I have had sundry warnings 
that in my case it is especially so—I shall give effect to my inten- 
tions on the opposite side of this sheet, and when I return home I 
shall instruct my lawyer to prepare a properly drawn instrument. 


(Signed) ‘GILBERT PasToON.’ 
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On the opposite side of the sheet was hastily scrawled : 


‘ Ebbsfleet, 28th June 18—. I hereby revoke such part of the 
bequests contained in my will of the 9th October as relates to the 
sum of forty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-five pounds eight 
shillings and elevenpence, Consolidated Three-per-cent Annuities ; 
and I give and bequeath the same in equal moieties to Edward and 
Lucy Hulse, their heirs and assigns. GILBERT PasToN. 

‘ Witnesses: Jos Stimson, Luke PLUMMER.’ 


John Jones rubbed his eyes in astonishment. There was an air 
of genuineness about this document that at once carried conviction 
to his mind. This will, or codicil, was dated just before Paston’s 
death,—of the circumstances of which, and of their disappointment 
at not being remembered in the will, the Hulses had often talked in 
his presence. The wealth of old Paston was notorious; and were 
this codicil produced, there would be no difficulty in at once obtain- 
ing the bequest, for the estate had been so large and scattered, that 
the affairs were not even yet wound up. Probably these papers, 
too, would reveal unsuspected investments and unthought-of depo- 
sits, and would assist greatly in the realisation of the estate. 

What a wonderfully different light this old scrap of paper threw 
upon matters! Why, here was he, John Jones, actually flinging 
away a charming girl and a living much better than that of Pump- 
trisaint, inasmuch as the income was larger and the duties far more 
agreeable,—flinging it away, without knowing what he was doing! 
How that stupid affair of the bill for three hundred pounds faded 
into insignificance now! No doubt he had given old Hulse to un- 
derstand that he might use his name for some such trifling amount. 
He mustn’t do it again though. It was high time that Lucy had 
some responsible disinterested guardian for her wealth. 

In the mean time, how fortunate it was that he had said nothing 
to Lucy as to his proposed desertion of her! What he had spoken 
to Edward was in the heat of passion, and went for nothing. How 
fortunate, too, that he hadn’t delivered that letter, which he had 
written with the intention of leaving at the house in case he should 
find his courage not high enough to break off with her in person! 
It was still in his pocket, no doubt. No, he couldn’t find it there ; 
he might have left it at his lodgings: he was so agitated that night 
that he might very well have forgotten to put it in his pocket. 

Now everything would go as merrily as marriage bells. He 
would treat the whole matter connected with his disappearance as 
foolish freak coneocted between himself and Ned Hulse. Naturally 
Edward would be glad enough that this view should be taken; it 
would be a nine-days’ wonder, that was all. Lucy would remain, 
at the end of it—Lucy charming, faithful—the mistress .of twenty 
thousand pounds. Likely enough Sir Pantlin would still object ; 
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but he didn’t care a fig for Sir Pantlin now, or for Pumptrisaint 
either. Why should he bury himself among a lot of Welsh hoyels 
for a i four hundred a year ? 

O, if he could only make Ned hear, and tell him it was all right, 
—that he had come to his senses, and would forgive and forget 
everything that had passed. The will could be discovered accident- 
ally later on. 

He cried out, in his jolliest, airiest tones, ‘ Ned, Ned!’ but the 
walls returned him only the ring of his own voice. Then he essayed 
to pass into the outer crypt, but the door was fastened. He rattled 
and kicked at the door; a low growl, like a lion’s smothered roar, 
was the response. He remembered that the old blind dog was also 
his guardian. Well, he must have patience ; somebody would come 
by and by to release him. Q 

He dozed and slumbered away the day, and still no one came. 
A certain chill and deadness of the air told him that it was now 
night. Another night to pass within this sepulchre ; it was horrible 
to think of. Cut off from all the living world, immured in this 
dungeon, his whereabouts known only to two persons determined to 
keep him concealed. Had they deserted him, and made their escape 
without revealing the secret of his imprisonment? If so, he was 
buried alive. He would die here a lingering death—a death of slow 
starvation. And yet, as he thought. of it, there could be no such 
imminent danger. Even ifit were impossible for him to make him- 
self heard, the dog in the adjoining chamber would not submit quietly 
to starvation; it would soon begin to bark and howl, and would 
draw attention to their hiding-place. 

Even now he heard a prolonged howl from the dog outside. It 
was a melancholy dismal sound, and sent a thrill of nervous fear 
through the curate’s frame. That was not the only sound that broke 
upon the stillness of the night. A dull confused roar, as of surf 
breaking upon a shore, or the wind among the branches of a pine- 
forest—a noise that waxed and waned in gusts, but that seemed 
to gather strength and volume each moment. ‘The air, too, grew 
hot and mephitic ; ; nay, from the crevices of the door puffs of thin 
vapour penetrated into the crypt. Louder and louder rose the howl 
of the dog, in dismal foreboding complaint. 

For a moment John dashed furiously round his cell, striking his 
head against the walls, tearing at the cruel indifferent stones with 
his fingers. The warehouse was on fire, and he was doomed to the 
most horrible of deaths. Then, as he realised the utter hopeless- 
ness of any exertion on his part, he sank on his mattress in a state 
of semi-stupor. He was doomed to die. With all the possibilities 
of future happiness and joy within his very grasp, he was devoted 
to a torturing death by fire. 

The heat grew fiercer, the eddies of smoke more thick and 
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choking. The dog was now furiously barking, driven half mad by 
the smoke and heat. Surely the end was very near at hand. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CAPTIVITY. 


Now that he had effected his cowp and secured his prisoner, 
Mr. Brass did not feel called upon to hurry himself. He liked to 
improve his mind whenever occasion offered, and to extend his know- 
ledge of men and things. Intrusting his prisoner, therefore, and 
the precious wooden box with the tin lining, to the care of the young 
man who accompanied himn—a member of the force, who was gain- 
ing experience in his business under the tutelage of the accomplished 
Brass—he devoted his morning to an examination of the quays and 
docks of Southampton, and an investigation of the passenger arrange- 
ments of the several great steam-packet companies that have their 
headquarters at that port. These he scrutinised with the warm in- 
telligent interest that a cat of poaching propensities might feel with 
regard to a well-used rabbit-run. 

To Edward Hulse this delay was the one thing that redeemed 
him from utter despair. His father was speeding fast out of danger, 
and every hour gave ampler hope of ultimate escape. Now that the 
worst had come, he felt almost indifferent to the perils of his own 
position. He had only to speak, he had only to reveal the hiding- 
place of his supposed victim, and the charge against him must come 
to an end: as for any ulterior proceedings, he didn’t much fear them. 
He was nevertheless resolved to say nothing whatever till twenty-four 
hours had elapsed from the sailing of the steamer. The moment 
that John Jones was released the matter of the forgery would come 
out, and measures might be taken to secure the culprit. As the 
curate’s friends were influential and wealthy, extraordinary measures 
might be taken to stop his flight. A steamer might be dispatched 
to overtake the other, or an experienced detective sent to track him 
out in America. 

When his thoughts wandered from his father’s affairs to his own, 
he was overcome with a bitter sense of degradation and defeat. 
That Bilfil had succeeded in some villanous way in enticing Patty 
on board the steamer, Edward had no doubt; he couldn’t disbelieve 
the evidence of his own senses; he could have sworn to that shawl 
anywhere. Not that he could at first believe that Patty was alto- 
gether faithless—that she had gone straight from his arms to the 
protection of Mr. Bilfil; but there was a horrible doubt in his mind. 
There were women capable of such profound baseness ; why not this 
one? Had she not possibly even betrayed him to the police? How 
else should they have traced him so quickly and successfully ? 
Then, again, if Patty were really away by the American steamer, 
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innocent or guilty, her reputation was hopelessly gone. How could 
he ever make a woman his wife about whom such a story could be 
told, and could not be denied ? 

To complicate and complete his trouble came also this reflection : 
Patty gone—no matter how or why—the only person who knew of 
John’s place of concealment was removed. She had the keys of the 
warehouse—the key too of the inner crypt. Suppose that when he 
came to tell his tale nobody would believe him, and that John were 
left there to starve? Weakened as he was, he might even succumb 
to the miseries of his imprisonment before the twenty-four hours 
had elapsed, and then indeed his enemy’s blood would be upon his 
head. 

Be that as it might, he was firmly resolved to say nothing till 
the morning, but still to preserve a discreet determined silence. 
Morning might bring some solution of his perplexities, he knew not 
how or whence. 

It was quite dark before Mr. Brass and his prisoner reached 
Waterloo on their return journey. As Hulse had been arrested on 
a Secretary of State’s warrant, his destination was Newgate; and 
for a moment the prisoner’s heart sank as he realised what it was 
to be immured within that sombre prison, darkened by the memories 
of so much crime and misery. The cab in which they were con- 
veyed took its way among gloomy silent back streets of Southwark, 
and so over Blackfriars-bridge. As they crossed the river, the 
cab all of a sudden came to a stand as there burst upon them a 
sight at once grand and appalling. A great sheet of flame was 
springing upwards to the sky, the river was aglow with fire, every 
ripple like a wave of molten brass. Spires, tall warehouses, boats, 
masts, and tangled rigging, white faces of men all turned one way 
sprang out into sudden distinctness. Everything seemed to stand 


. still for a moment and to be silent in the face of this torrent of 


flame, and then to burst forth again into mad energy and uproar. 

‘ Be quiet, can’t you!’ cried Brass to his companion, who in- 
stinctively struggled to open the door and jump out. ‘None of 
your larks with me, or I'll give you one across the head.’ 

‘O, let me go,’ cried Edward ; ‘the fire is close by home.’ 

‘Your home’s Newgate, my fine fellow, for yet awhile. They'll 
have to do without us at the fire, wherever it may be.’ 

‘It is Ebbsfleet that is on fire!’ cried Edward; ‘I can see 
the flames bursting from the balcony. 0, for the love of God, 
Mr. Brass, take me there! There is a man concealed there who 
will be burnt alive.’ 

‘My warrant says Newgate; and to Newgate you goes.’ 

Edward’s cries and protestations were useless. Mr. Brass 
quitted not his hold of him till he had handed him safely over into 
the custody of the governor of Newgate, and there in a solitary cell 
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he was left to all the poignant anxiety, remorse, and uncertainty 
caused by his knowledge of this catastrophe, and his apprehension 
of the results that might ensue from it. 


CuaprTrer XXVI. 
THE LIGHT BENEATH THE DOOR. 


THE baying of the dog still continued, a sepulchral muffled sound, 
as though it came from the bowels of the earth. Lucy sat up 
eagerly in bed and listened. Then she bethought her of the old 
dog in the warehouse. She had forgotten all about him till that 
moment. Poor old Scipio! Since Edward had gone, there had 
been nobody to look after him. Lucy was not fond of animals, but 
she was kind to them. It wasn’t right, she said to herself, that the 
dog should suffer for their faults. But it was hardly likely she 
would be able to get to him. The warehouse was locked, and 
some one had carried off the keys. Was there no way of getting 
inside ? 

Lucy remembered that in the old days they used as children— 
her brother Ned and herself—to climb aéross a narrow ledge that 
ran just above high-water mark along the river face of the ware- 
house. Thence it was easy enough to clamber into the warehouse 
through an old broken window, which was never fastened. The 
way was easy enough to any one who knew it ; and Lucy was in a 
mood that made a little danger acceptable to her. She went down- 
stairs and found some biscuits, filled a pitcher with water, and took 
down a lamp and lit it. Then she went out into the yard and 
looked about her and listened. She could still hear the barking, a 
faint muffled sound that seemed to come from a far distance. 

Lucy stepped lightly along the narrow ledge that ran along the 
basement of the warehouse. There was a strange light over her- 
head, but she could not see what it meant. When she reached the 
window through which she had intended to make her way to the 
warehouse, she found it had been lately repaired, and was now 
fastened. It was almost impossible to turn back on the narrow 
slippery ledge ; the window-frame afforded her something to hold on 
by, but a sudden dizziness and fear took possession of her. She 
looked down into the hurrying waters below her that were lapping 
fiercely amongst the piles, and the sight took away the little courage 
that was left her. In desperation she swung the heavy bag of bis- 
cuits against the newly-mended window and broke it in; thrusting 
her hand among the jagged pieces of broken glass, she shot back 
the bolt, threw open the casement, and found her way inside. 

Within the air was hot and stifling, and she was almost over- 
powered by the mephitic vapours that met her. From the farther 
end of the long low room came a dull red glow; it was from Ed- 
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ward’s workshop. Then Lucy bethought her of the charcoal brazier 
and soldering-pot that she had see when she was last. there. 
This pan of charcoal no doubt had been upset, and its contents had 
smouldered and set alight the shavings and sawdust with which the 
place was littered. For a moment she hoped that she might reach 
the seat of the fire and perhaps extinguish it before it gathered 
head, but with the opening of the window came a vast indraught 
of air that fanned the smouldering mass into a glow. Then Lucy 
turned to make her escave ; but at that moment she heard the deep 
bay of the dog, with a wail of piteous entreaty in it. The sound 
seemed to come from below, from beneath her very feet. 

There was yet time to save the poor dog from the fate that 
menaced him, if she could only find out where he was. Yes, he 
must be in the vaulted chamber below, old Paston’s den, which 
Edward and she had discovered together. The trap-door that led 
into the vault was close at hand. With a great effort she raised it, 
and the bark and howl of the dog now rang out clear and distinct. 
The ladder was in its place, and Lucy hurried down to the archway 
and pushed open the outer door, which was unlocked, and swung 
open easily enough. 

‘Come, Scipio, come, old dog!’ she cried. The dog recognised 
her voice and ceased his barking, whined, and wagged his tail, but 
would not move from his station at the threshold of the inner portal. 
‘Perhaps he is chained,’ said Lucy, balancing in her mind for a 
moment whether she should turn and save herself or try once more 
to save the dog. She would make another effort. She placed her 
lamp upon the floor whilst she went to Scipio to examine his collar 
and unloose him if he were chained. In turning round, her drape- 
ries swept against the lamp and overturned it, the light went out 
_with a sputter and fizz, and she was left in darkness. 

She was about to turn and run for her life when, to her amaze- 
ment and terror, she saw shining underneath the inner door a line 
of bright light. As the dog ceased his noise the door began to jar 
and rattle. Some one was shaking it. A voice was crying out 
‘Help! help!’ Who’s voice? Great heaven, it was John’s! And 
the door was massive and strong, locked with a secure lock. 

Smoke was pouring down from above, hot stifling vapours were 
filling up the vault. 

Lucy threw herself down upon the floor. She put her lips to 
the crevice of the door, where the light shone between the docr and 
the threshold. 

‘ John,’ she cried, ‘ is it you, darling? Are you really John ?” 

‘Yes, I am John. Lucy, open the door quick, quick; I am 
stifling !’ 

‘I cannot,’ she cried; ‘ it is fast locked, and I have not the 
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key. 














































































































































THROUGH FIRE AND WATER 


Cuaprer XXVII. 


FIRE AND WATER. 


A Great fire in the City! The sky of crimson flecked with 
flakes of yellow flame; a huge cloud of smoke hanging like a pall 
in mid-air. A hum and roar and indescribable turmoil and con- 
fusion everywhere widening and spreading in concentric waves. 
Travellers coming in to-night by rail over viaducts and endless em- 
bankments stare wonderingly at the vortex of fire into which they 
are being hurried, as if all of a sudden the gates of pandemonium 
were opened upon them. Far down the river, mariners and seamen, 
and the boatmen who haunt the shores, catch sight of the wondrous 
glow shining redly over marshes and reaches, and tingeing the white 
sails with its Tyrian hue. Far away, clerks, at supper in their snug 
abodes in Brixton or Camberwell, see the crimson flare in the sky, 
and straightway, taking guidance from the flames, hurry Citywards, 
quaking for their stools and ledgers. All the floating wreck and 
lumber of London, the great army of loafers, cadgers, thieves, takes 
marching order, and pours its masses upon that nucleus of fire. 
Away among the Surrey hills and round about Middlesex, from Staines 
to Tottenham—wherever the chiefs of commerce fare sumptuously 
among hanging gardens, fairy lawns, and luxuriant shrubberies—the 
fiery cross rears itself above enclosing trees, and strikes a chilly doubt 
to the heart of many a City Croesus. 

A great fire in the City! In the very heart of its warehouses 
and docks and storehouses rich with the gathered wealth of the 
universal globe. What possibilities of ruin and disaster, of fright- 
ful waste and profitless destruction, lie within these simple words! 
That shower of sparks is all the outcome of summer’s toil and win-. 
ter’s thrift to a whole community of husbandmen. For that flicker- 
ing tongue of flame, a hundred ships have ploughed the seas, a thou- 
sand seamen toiled at sail and rope, and braved the dangers of the 
deep, to find the fuel. That huge roll of velvet smoke slashed with 
puffs of rich scarlet flame consumes the wealth of the richest trader 
of the City. No life lost, say you? The end and aim of half a hun- 
dred lives went up to heaven in that one fiery gust. 

The fire that raged that night in the City had its origin at Ebbs- 
fleet Wharf. A huge drysalter’s warehouse abutted on the wharf, 
crammed almost to bursting with combustible stores, that had caught 
the flames at once; and now, right along the river-front, the build- 
ings were crackling to destruction. All round the line of devoted 
buildings—among narrow passages leading nowhere, narrow courts 
and streets where tall warehouses shut out all but the narrowest 
strip of sky—crowds of curious spectators converged upon the fire, 
against whom the police, deployed here and there along the line, 
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maintained an intermittent futile resistance. Long lines of snake- 
like hose meandered here and there along the gutters ; little jets of 
water spouting from their seams, and turning the lanes into sloppy 
rivulets. Ever and again, with a great clash and roar, some belated 
engine would cleave a passage through the shrinking crowd; whilst 
from out of the glowing nucleus of fire came the roar of flames, the 
intermittent beat of the engines, and the crackling hiss of streams 
of water, that seemed like the squirting of toys against that huge 
incandescent mass. In the middie of it all flits the ubiquitous 
penny-a-liner, with his coat-pockets crammed with flimsy, snatching 
information from one and another policeman, potman, fireman, or 
casual loafer, and straightway converting it into profitable ‘ copy.’ 

Markwood, with Patty and Margaret Bilfil on his arms, hurried 
away from Tower-hill towards the fire; Patty eagerly pouring into 
his ear the story about John Jones, and the reason there was for 
keeping him locked up in the vault, and of the imminent danger 
there was that he would be destroyed in the fire, if it were really 
raging there. 

‘ And then,’ said Patty breathlessly, ‘ what chance would there 
be for Ned? They would find the body, and brand him as a mur- 
derer, and hunt him down wherever he might go. And I have the 
keys,’ cried Patty, holding up the large key of the warehouse, and 
the smaller one of the inner vault; ‘and nobody can get to him, or 
know anything about him.’ 

It was not till then that Markwood realised that the story she 
had told him was a true one. But the sight of the keys convinced 
him, and he hurried on faster and faster. The fire was spreading 
rapidly, and throwing a glare like the light of day over everything. 
They were soon challenged by a picket of police, who told them they 
could not advance any farther. 

‘It’s a matter of life and death!’ cried Markwood. ‘Take me 
instantly to the chief of the fire-brigade.’ 

‘We don’t know where he is,’ said the policeman; ‘ but pass 
on, and look for him yourselves.’ 

Markwood left his companions under the care of the police, and 
pushed on. 

After sundry rebuffs and mistakes, and running into imminent 
peril from falling walls and jets of fire, he found out the captain of 
the brigade, and told him how that a human life was in danger, 
and volunteered to lead a forlorn hope to search the burning ware- 
house. The captain listened impatiently to the story. 

‘If there’s anybody left in Ebbsfleet,’ he cried, ‘ he’s a cinder. 
The place is gutted, and nothing left but red-hot bricks; and T’ll 
not allow any of my men to risk their lives on such a wild-goose 
attempt.’ ‘ 

Markwood found out Patty, with a grave pale face. 
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‘It’s all over,’ he said; ‘there’s no hope !’ 

‘Then it’s all over with Ned, too,’ she cried, ‘and with me— 
we are both of us murderers !’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Markwood, ‘ there is one chance yet; there is an 
inlet that runs under the old warehouse ; it opens on to the river ; 
it must be there that the vault you tell me of is placed. I will get 
a boat, and row about in front of the place.’ 

Markwood knew the neighbourhood perfectly, and in a few mo- 
ments brought them to a narrow stair leading down to the river, at 
the foot of which were moored a couple of wherries. 

‘I shall take French leave !’ cried Markwood, as he cast off the 
painter, and took the sculls in his hands. The two girls followed 
him into the boat, and presently they were afloat on the glowing 
stream. 

The sight from the river was grand and awful. A whole row of 
warehouses was on fire. The drysalter’s store next to Ebbsfleet 
was blazing and flaring in fierce many-coloured flames. Sundry 
barrels of oil had burst, and their blazing contents had run off into the 
river, covering the surface of the stream with a film of liquid fire ; 
flaming rafters and showers of melted glass and boiling lead were 
falling hissing into the waters. It was Phlegethon—the lake of burn- 
ing fire—it seemed all blood ; the ripples of it were tongues of flame: 
the low-lying shore opposite, the black gloomy buildings, the white 
bridges standing out in ghostly distinctness, their lamps shining pale 
and yellow in the glare ; the tangled tracery of mast and spar and 
sheet and shroud, the floating craft that darted to and fro, freighted 
with dark melancholy shadows, formed a picture of weird and strik- 
ing power and grandeur. 

Patty covered her eyes with her hands as the boat shot forth 
into the full glare of the conflagration. There was no chance for 
a poor human being in all this whirlpool of fire. 

‘Can you row?’ said Markwood to Patty, as she sat gazing hor- 
ror-struck at the lurid spectacle. 

‘Yes,’ she said, with a start; ‘why do you ask ?’ 

‘Take these sculls,’ he said, ‘and paddle gently about; don’t 
lose sight of that skeleton balcony, where the flames are bursting 
out, that the stream of water is playing upon.’ 

Markwood had taken off his coat and eiuhoont, folding them 
carefully up, and now kicked off his shoes, placing them upon one 
of the thwarts. 

‘ What are you going to do?’ cried Margaret. 

‘ Only for a dive,’ said Markwood. ‘ I'll see if there’s anybody 
alive in Ebbsfleet.’ 

‘ Don’t risk your life,’ cried Margaret. ‘Why should you throw 
it away for nothing ?” 

*Give me that key, Miss Robinson,’ cried Markwood. ‘ You’re 
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sure there’s no mistake about the vault opening out of the chan- 
nel ?’ 

‘ There’s no mistake ; but it’s too late now.’ 

‘I know the spot exactly,’ mused Markwood, ‘ where the chan- 
nel flows into the river, just under that flaming balcony. The ware- 
house is strongly built in that corner, and it looks as if it had re- 
sisted the fire so far. I'll try!’ 

So saying, Markwood stepped into the stern of the boat, and 
gathered himself together for a dive. He was an excellent swim- 
mer and diver—accomplishments rare among Englishmen—who, 
shut in by cold and stormy seas, rarely acquire any great skill or 
confidence in the water. But Markwood’s father had been a store- 
keeper in Malta, and he had spent his boyhood there, and had ac- 
quired in the warm and sunny Mediterranean a real love of and plea- 
sure in an amphibious life. To him, therefore, the enterprise was 
not so hopeless as it might have been to a feebler swimmer; still it 
was fraught with much peril. Merely for the chance of saving a 
stranger’s life, he wouldn’t have risked it. But so much hung upon 
that life. If the body of John Jones were discovered after the fire, 
as it surely would be, half-calcined in the underground vault, there 
would be little chance of Edward Hulse escaping arraignment and 
conviction for his murder. He would be pursued to America, and 
brought back without doubt. 

‘Don’t go,’ cried Margaret, beseeghingly ; ‘ don’t throw away 
your life.’ 

Markwood smiled benignly at her. Asullen splash in the water 
—he had disappeared. Patty, the oars in her hands lighty paddling 
against the stream, watched the glowing waters with anxious eyes. 


CuarTeR XXVIII. 


A LION IN THE PATH, 


Tue key was lying on the floor all the time—the duplicate key; 
Gilbert Paston had dropped the two keys on his sudden seizure, 
eighteen months ago and more. One had been found by the Hulses, 
the other had lain there unnoticed ever since. It might still be 
lying there, had not Lucy, in the gleam of light from under the 
door, seen the key and seized it. 

To unlock the door was only the work of a moment. 

‘O John! dear John!’ cried Lucy, when she saw her lover stand 
before her, pale, haggard, and unkempt. ‘ Are you really alive ?’ 
She put her hands upon him timidly, as if she half expected them 
to encounter some impalpable essence. John seized her hands, and 
gave her a hearty kiss. ‘And you are not false to me, as they said 
you were, John ?’ 

‘No, I am true to you still, Lucy; it was all a mistake.’ 
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‘Then I am happy now, John; and if we die we will die to- 
gether.’ 

‘But we won’t die yet, Lucy. Can’t we get out of this place ?’ 

‘We will try; but the flames have spread awfully in the last 
moment ; we are surrounded by fire; but we may still reach the 
window that overlooks the river. Come!’ 

Lucy led the way towards the opening, and John essayed to 
follow, but there was a lion in the path. The blind dog, Scipio, 
stood in the way, rigid and stiff, with coat erect, and sightless eyes 
glowing like coals of fire. He suffered Lucy to pass, but when John 
attempted to go by, the dog made at him open-mouthed with such 
fury that he was compelled to run back into the inner vault. 

‘ Speak to him, Lucy,’ he cried ; ‘ pacify the dog, or he will tear 
me to pieces.’ 

Then Lucy tried to pacify the dog, stroked his bristly hair, hung 
about his shaggy neck, and prayed him to be quiet. 

‘Now, John,’ she cried, ‘ whilst I hold him!’ And he essayed 
again. But Scipio sprang from her weak grasp, and flew madly at 
the curate once more, so that he was obliged to give back. Stand- 
ing in the narrow doorway, the dog held the command of the inner 
room, and defied his prisoner to escape. 

‘ O, what shall we do, John ?’ cried Lucy despairingly. ‘ John, 
I won’t leave you; we will die together ;’ and she passed into the 


inner room, and put her armround him. 

‘I won’t die!’ cried John, who was all of a shiver with fear and 
excitement. ‘ That villanous dog! It is your brother who has 
murdered me. Help! help!’ 

He ‘e, to shout and cry out incoherently; Lucy wrung her 


hands in air. The dressing-gown she had thrown over her— 
the loose Indian gown—had almost fallen from her white shoulders; 
the dog had trodden upon it, and still held a corner of it under his 
foot. With an instinct of maidenly modesty Lucy tried to gather it 
about her. The dog growled, but having sniffed at the robe let it 
go indifferently. Then in a moment an idea seized her. She took 
off the gown, and threw it over her lover’s shoulders. It enveloped 
him like a cloak. 

‘Now, John,’ she cried, ‘ he is blind; he can only tell by scent. 
Now try him, dear, and God bless you !’ 

John seized the idea at once, and marched forth. Scipio sniffed 
all round him suspiciously, seemed puzzled, growled doubtfully, but 
let him pass. 

‘ Come, Lucy,’ cried John, when he had safely reached the outer 
vault. ‘ He can’t come.’ 

Lucy passed him too, and Scipio, confounded at this manceuvre, 
began to bark furiously into the now empty room, as though chal- 
lenging his prisoner to come forth. 
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‘ Up the ladder,’ cried Lucy; ‘ there is a window open !’ 

But between them and the window was a chasm of fire. They 
were cut away altogether from the outer world. There was only the 
choice before them—fire or water—to burn or to drown. 

The tide was plashing sullenly beneath them in its narrow chan- 
nel. The heat was becoming insupportable. A little more, and life 
would fail them altogether. 

‘Is there an entrance to the river ?’ cried John hoarsely. 

‘ There is an archway, but it is under water.’ 

‘No matter, I can dive,’ cried John. 

‘Then go; jump into the stream, and dive under the archway ; 
you will be in the river then, and there are sure to be boats. Good- 
bye, John.’ 

‘Hang it! no, I can’t leave you,’ cried John, imindecision. 

‘You must, John; you can’t save me; and you are bound to do 
it. Think of your father,’ panted out Lucy, and then sank to the 
ground. 

But John had had time to think ; the first instinctive movement 
to self-preservation he had repressed. He was not physically a 
coward, and he felt that it would degrade him to escape himself and 
leave Lucy to perish. And yet, Lucy was fainting—was almost in- 
sensible. Ifshe were dead it would be his duty to save himself. 
Well, she was as good as dead; the pang of death was over with 
her ; and it was horrible to die by fire. His thoughts hung upon a 
balance that a breath might turn either way. 

Suddenly a head protruded itself from the dark turbid water, and 
a dripping arm reached upwards to the sill of the outer doorway of 
the vault. The apparition was so wonderful and unexpected, that 
Jones involuntarily gave a shout, half of joy half of wonder. 

‘Hullo! are you there? Are you Jones the curate? That’s 
right. I’m Markwood,’ said the head. ‘ Come along, there isn’t a 
moment to lose. Can you dive? That’s right; in with you after 
me, and under the archway. I’ve a boat outside.’ 

‘But Lucy’s here,’ cried John, coming to his senses. ‘ Lucy 
Hulse.’ 

‘O Lord!’ said Markwood, ‘ that’s serious. How shall we 
manage? There’s room for one to dive under the archway, but not 
for two. What can we do ?’ 

‘We must save ourselves,’ said John hoarsely. ‘Lucy is in- 
sensible.’ 

What was it right todo? Half a moment to decide on what 
might puzzle a jury of casuists for a twelvemonth! Markwood 
thought of his motherless babes, he thought of all that was hanging 
on to his life. It was his duty no doubt to save himself, and leave 
Lucy to perish, but he couldn’t do it. 


A roar and turmoil overhead, as if the world were coming to an 
Turrp Senies, Vou. II. F.8. Vou. XXII. I 
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end. Markwood instinctively ducked under the water, John drew 
back within the vault. There was a shower of hot burning bricks ; 
the side of the warehouse had fallen in with a huge crash; they 
were likely to be buried in the ruins. Happily the wall was solid 
and well-built, and a portion of it, holding together in a mass, had 
fallen across the channel of the stream, and had formed a sort of 
roof over it, and the fall had broken down the archway. There was 
now agreat gap there, open to the sky and the stars. 

‘That saves us all,’ said Markwood, coming up to the surface 
spluttering. ‘ Lower the girl into the water, and we’ll each take an 
arm.’ 

It was no easy matter to win through all the fiery floating débris, 
encumbered as they were with the senseless form of Lucy, but they 
did win through it ; and presently a couple of black heads appeared 
at the gunwale ofthe boat, leaving a ripple of seething water behind 
them. 

‘It is a miracle,’ said Patty, clasping her hands in thank- 
fulness. 

Margaret was strong and capable, and Lucy was quickly dragged 
into the boat over the stern. The two men followed. 

* Does she live ?’ whispered John tremulously. 

‘ There is no sign of life,’ cried Patty; ‘but let us hope. Pull 
quickly for the shore.’ 

Just then the lower part of the warehouse collapsed and fell in 
with a great noise; but over all the turmoil of the falling building 
could be heard a cry of pain and terror, almost human in its pite- 
ousness. 

‘I forgot Scipio,’ said Markwood, looking anxiously into the 
blazing crater of fire. ‘ Poor dog, it is all over with him now!’ 

‘ Poor Scipio !’ said Patty; ‘ he was faithful to the last.’ 


CuHapTER XXIX. 


THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


Mr. Brass, the detective, was abroad early in the morning after 
the fire. He had all his work cut out in the way of getting together 
sufficient evidence to justify the magistrate in remanding the pri- 
soner,—for he was to be brought up at the Thames Police-court that 
very morning. The fire at Ebbsfleet had given him materials for 
thought, but nothing could be done in that quarter now. The ruins 
were still red hot, and would not be accessible for some days. Nor 
did Mr. Brass expect any important revelations from Ebbsfleet ; his 
belief was strong in the deal box with the tin lining, which was to 
be opened that morning in the presence of the chief-surgeon of the 
police force. He had given Edward Hulse great credit for his 
sagacity in regard to that box. 
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‘It’s difficult to work a murder case without a body,’ said Mr. 
Brass to himself; ‘ but when you carries it along with you, why, 
naturally you nonplush everybody.’ 

Mr. Brass had come to know that Patty Robinson was the last 
person who had seen the curate of St. Saveall’s alive. She was an 
adverse witness too, the suspected man being her sweetheart ; but 
if she could be got to speak to having seen him enter Ebbsfleet on 
the night of his disappearance, it would be a great point. Mr. Brass 
therefore resolved to see her himself, amd ascertain how the land lay. 

On his way to Trinity-square he passed the Tower, an edifice he 
held in a good deal of contempt. 

‘ Them was dark ages indeed when the poor creturs had no better 
prison than that to be put in. Talk of your grenadiers and your 
beefeaters—bah! Why, the crown-jewels ain’t Safe among ’em. 
The magsmen’ll nobble the ryeglaia some of these days, and then 
there’ll be a nice job for us to work out; leastways, if they be there, 
which I doubt. They say as all the jewels and gold are locked up 
in the Bank of England, and so there ain’t nothing here but duffers 
for the public to gape at. And it’s likely enough. I wouldn’t trust 
them bearskinned chaps with nothing else. Holding out their guns 
and whispering rubbish to one another, and then parading up and 
down like so many tom-cats,—Lord, I ain’t patience with ’em.’ 

This was the view taken of the military by a civilian, who per- 
haps was unduly biassed by professional jealousy. 

When Mr. Brass arrived at the corner house, where Mrs. Rob- 
inson lived and let lodgings, he found, standing by the curb oppo- 
site her door, a neat little brougham, with a useful hard-working 
horse in the shafts and a patient-looking coachman on the box. 
Unmistakably a doctor’s brougham; and as the door opened and a 
man descended briskly the steps, it was enough to see that he was 
the owner of the conveyance and a medical practitioner. 

Mr. Brass, with that ready civility which was characteristic of 
him, opened the door of the brougham for the doctor to enter, and 
touched his hat. 

‘ How’s the young lady this morning, sir.?’ he cried. 

The doctor shook his head: ‘ High fever—great prostration— 
hope the best.’ Then he took up the Lancet that was lying on the 
front seat, and was presently lost to view. 

Mr. Brass had jumped to the conclusion that Vaity was the per- 
son for whom the doctor was in attendance. 

‘It’s been too much for her, poor gal,’ was his muttered re- 
flection as he tapped gently at the door. 

Mrs. Robinson, her hair tightly wound up in curl-papers, looking 
very fierce and restive, opened the door a few inches, and peeped out. 

‘Well, how’s your young lady by this time, Mrs. Robinson ?” 
said Mr. Brass benignantly. 
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‘ Who wants to know?’ cried Mrs. Robinson. ‘ What’s your 
business, sir, if you please ?’ 

‘ Well, I wanted a few words with her,’ said Brass, jerking his 
thumb towards his shoulder; ‘ but as she’s so poorly, poor gal—’ 

‘ And, pray, who told you she was poorly, and whom do you 
want to see, and what’s your business ?’ 

‘ Patty Robinson,’ said Mr. Brass, becoming stiff all of a sudden. 
‘I’m Inspector Brass, of the City Police, and I want to see your 
daughter on important busimess; and if she ain’t fit to be seen, I 
must have a doctor’s certificate to that effect.’ 

Mrs. Robinson slammed the door in his face, and Mr. Brass 
heard or saw nothing more for about five minutes. Then the door 
opened, and Patty Robinson stood before him. 

‘ Well, Mr. Brass,’ she said, ‘ what do you want ?’ 

The detective was quite startled. He had made up his mind 
that his witness was ill in bed, and here she was before him in full 
health and vigour. 

‘T’ve a few questions to ask you on a matter of importance, 
miss, and perhaps I’d better step in and speak to you in private.’ 

‘ Come in, Mr. Brass,’ said Patty. ‘ Don’t make a noise, please, 
because we’ve a young lady here very ill.’ 

Patty led the way into the dining-room, a dingy chamber on the 
ground floor. 

‘Now, miss,’ said Mr. Brass, taking out his note-book and put- 
ting on his most professional aspect, ‘ have the goodness to tell me 
if you know a gentleman of the name of John Jones, the curate of 
St. Saveall’s.’ 

‘ Certainly, I do,’ said Patty. 

. ‘And when was the last time you saw him? Mind, miss, I 
know all about the matter, and you'll be examined on oath by 
and by.’ 

‘ Let’s see,’ said Patty, knitting her brows and pursing up her 
mouth ; ‘I couldn’t speak exactly.’ 

‘ But you must speak exactly, do you hear? I know the whole 
thing, miss; so speak out, and speak the truth.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Brass, it might be five minutes ago, or it might be 
ten; but I think it was something betwixt and between.’ 

‘Come, no nonsense,’ said Brass savagely; ‘I don’t come here 
to be made a fool of.’ 

‘If it’s so particular that you shouldn’t be made a fool of,’ said 
Patty, ‘I'll go and look at the clock; but I shouldn’t think a minute 
or two Would make the difference. Or stay, perhaps you'd like to 
see him yourself, as he’s likely to know his own business best.’ 

Mr. Brass was too much nonplussed to reply, and Patty slipped 
out, and presently there entered a young man in clerical apparel, 
looking yery pale and haggard, but still composed and calm. 
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‘You want to see me, Mr. Inspector Brass,’ he said, looking 
calmly at him. ‘Iam John Jones, the curate of St. Saveall’s.’ 

‘Come, I’m blessed,’ muttered Mr. Brass between his teeth ; 
‘ there’s some kid about this. Well, sir,’ he said aloud, ‘I’m not 
acquainted with your person, sir, and if you are what you say, I must 
observe that you’ve played a very cruel trick on your father and Sir 
Pantlin ; yes, sir, and tried to defeat the ends of justice, sir!’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Jones with hauteur. ‘I have 
been away from home for a few daysjsand I find that a great fuss 
has been made and several innocent people put to great distress. 
I hope the officers of justice are prepared to justify the extraordinary 
steps they have taken.’ 

‘I’ve acted under instructions, sir,’ said Mr. Brass stiffly. ‘Pre- 
cious good job I took that indemnity,’ he muttered to himself. 
‘ Comé, sir, I suppose you'll have no objection to go along with me 
to Fenton’s Hotel, to be identified by the archdeacon ?’ 

‘ They’re coming here directly,’ said Jones; ‘ I’ve sent for them. 
You won’t mind my leaving you for a few moments, but I am in 
great anxiety just now. A young lady, to whom I am deeply at- 
tached, is lying betwixt life and death.’ 

‘Not Miss Lucy, sir?’ cried Brass. ‘ Well, I’m sorry for that, 
sir. She were very fond of you, sir, you may take your davy. 
Perhaps you know that I’ve got a prisoner in custody along of this 
here job? The young lady’s brother—no other—locked up in New- 
gate.’ 

‘What, Edward Hulse? »Why, I was told he had started for 
America.” | 

‘ So he had, sir, but we brought him back.’ 

‘ That’s fortunate, for one thing. You must bring him here ; 
she’s been calling most piteously for her brother.’ 

Mr. Brass rubbed his forehead meditatively. 

‘ Well, sir, as things is as they is, I don’t see as there is any 
objection to that. I suppose, as expense is no particular object, and 
cabs—’ 

‘Use the utmost expedition, Mr. Brass, without regard to ex- 
pense,’ cried John, following Mr. Brass to the door, opening it 
gently, and standing on the steps outside.—‘ Ah, here comes my 
father.’ 

The archdeacon and Sir Pantlin at this moment hurried up to 
the door. . 

‘ John, John! O, where have you been?’ cried the archdeacon. 

‘ Yes, you dog!’ shouted Sir Pantlin. ‘ What do you mean by 
it? Come, explain yourself.’ 

John put his fingers to his lips. 

‘Hush!’ he said. ‘ Lucy is lying here betwixt life and death.’ 

Mr. Brass meanwhile has hastened to Newgate. He,has some 
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little preliminary difficulty in obtaining the release of Edward Hulse; 
but with the aid of one of the visiting-justices, who happens to be 
in the prison, this is soon arranged, and the two are presently hast- 
ening towards Tower-hill. 

‘One thing puzzles me,’ said Mr. Brass. ‘ What’s in that box 
as you took so much pains about ?’ 

‘ Only a camera and some photographic apparatus. I meant to 
set up in that line in the States.’ 

‘O, that’s all, is it? Amd was that what you meant it for from 
the first ?’ 

To this question, however, Edward deliberately turned a deaf ear. 

Lucy was lying sick unto death in the best bedroom of the Rob- 
insons’ house in Trinity-square. The exposure and excitement she 
had undergone had overmastered the current of her life. A pale City 
flower, she withered away under the stormy blasts that had been 
loosened upon her. Everything that her heart might desire waited 
for her. The husband of her choice, sweeter to her by far than the 
most chivalrous and unselfish of the outer world, comparative wealth, 
and the power of bestowing happiness ; but she could not raise her 
hand to gather these gifts—she had got her death-blow, and could 
not rally against it. 

And in her weakness and collapse her ideas ran once more in 
the channels of her girlhood and maiden life; the intrusive pas- 
sion that had turned her thoughts another way, had lost its all- 
engrossing power; she yearned for the accustomed faces—for her 
father and her brother, but chiefly forthe latter, and for him she in- 
cessantly called in the semi-delirium of her sinking state. She 
seemed full of strange remorse and terror, and would not be pacified 
by any of them. Her mother watched by her bedside ; her lover 
was congtantly in and out. She turned away peevishly from these, 
and called continually for Edward. 

Presently John came up with a shade of satisfaction in his face. 
He made his way on tiptoe to the head of the bed where Lucy was 
lying, her tangled hair scattered over the pillow, her great restless 
eyes throwing wandering glances from side to side, a hectic flush on 
each cheek, the rest of her face pale and colourless. 

‘ Edward is coming,’ he whispered, and seated himself by her 
side, taking her waxen hand in his. Her eyes grew less restless, 
and settled upon the face of her lover ; there was the faintest smile 
upon her wan lips, he felt the feeblest pressure from the hand he 
held in his. 

The time seemed long waiting. The sounds from the outer 
world of life came with strange distinctness and new meaning into 
the hushed chamber. The passing wheels, the postman’s sounding 
knock, the cries of the costermongers, a ringing bugle-call from the 
Towerwardj—these sounds broke into the sad dull thoughts of the 
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watchers with a sharp distressful ring about them, reminding them 
of the small account their sharpest heart-pangs were to the great living 
world without. 

He came at last; a cab stopped at the door, and an eager voice 
was heard outside asking for his ‘ sister.’ His footstep was on the 
staircase ; he entered, and Lucy seemed to revive at the sound, and 
half sat up in bed, stretching out her arms eagerly towards the 
door. 

‘ Ned,’ she cried, as he put his arm round her and kissed her, 
‘do you forgive me ?’ 

‘If I have aught to forgive, I do.’ 

‘ You have a great deal to forgive; but, Ned, it has seemed all 
like a troubled dream, and one does things in dreams that would 
seem impossible at other times. Is father here ?’ 

‘No; he has sailed—for America.’ 

‘You will follow him, Ned, and tell him, when you see him, that 
I sent my best love to him; and kiss me, Ned. I’m tired—O, so 
tired.’ 

She sank back on her pillow quite exhausted, and lay for a while 
as still as if she were really dead; but presently she revived a 
little, and John asked her if she would like his father to come and 
pray at her bedside. She assented with a sweet smile. Presently 
the archdeacon’s gray head was bowed against the bright checked 
counterpane, and he read the prayers of the Church in a low broken 
voice. 

After that Lucy whispered that she would like to be alone with 
John ; and everybody else withdrew. 

‘Feel in the pocket, John, of the dress that hangs on the wall 
yonder ; there is a letter,’ she whispered. 

He felt in the pocket of the dress with a strange mingled feel- 
ing. Among the confused assortment of a girl’s little treasutes,—a 
thimble, a silver-mounted tape measure he had given her, an al- 
manac as big as a thumbnail, and a little case that held needle and 
thread and scissors that had often been used for his benefit, as with 
deft fiigers she would replace some missing button on wrist or neck- 
band,—there, too, was a letter, his own letter, as he recognised with 
a flush of shame, the letter of renunciation that he had hoped had 
been destroyed. 

‘ Tear it up, John,’ she said; ‘ destroy it. Let the thought of 
it never come between us ; for you will think of me sometimes, John, 
when I am gone. It was a cruel letter, John, but you had repented 
of it, and you were coming to see me just as usual. I’m so glad of 
that.’ 

Lucy seemed to sleep, with John’s hand in hers; presently she 
awoke, and looked wildly about her. 

‘John,’ she cried, in a hoarse whisper, ‘things are yery hard. 
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Why are they so hard? Is there no help? John, can’t you help 
me? Keep me, John, keep me with you; don’t let me go!’ 

Life was ebbing away in waves as it were—little difference from 
moment to moment—but then a wave, and lo! a great recession ; 
the soul that looks out from those glazing eyes farther and farther 
away. Who can save? Who can help? The dim inevitable pre- 
sence hovering there is inexorable. The paralysing hand—the cold 
destroying hand, cruel, remorseless—will it lift a finger for all our 
tears and prayers ? 

Draw the curtains closely to, and leave the cold solemn chamber 
to solitude and silence. The end has come, and there is little of 
consolation left, except to know that it shall also come for us in 
good time with merciful oblivion. 

Sorrows come in like the tide; a long space of comparative calm 
—and then billow after billow. Hardly had Edward Hulse realised 
the fact of his sister’s death when the news came to him of his 
father’s. An account of the catastrophe on board the steamer had 
been brought home by a passing vessel, and made some little sen- 
sation; Mr. Bilfil having been a well-known man, and the manner of 
his death remarkable. It was a great comfort to Edward Hulse, how- 
ever, to find that Patty Robinson had been safe at home all the time 
of his absence, and that the plaid shawl that had caused him so much 
anguish of mind had, at that particular time, adorned the shoulders 
of Mr. Bilfil’s lawful wife. There was considerable pleasure, too, in 
the discovery that a codicil had been found to Gilbert Paston’s will, 
and that John Jones had succeeded in saving from the fire this 
very satisfactory document. At the same time it added poignancy 
to his grief that Lucy was not alive to share the good fortune. 

The validity of the codicil was duly established; and as soon as 
the matter admitted of no doubt, Edward married his sweetheart, 
Patty, in a very quiet way; and they settled down in a comfortable 
house in the north-west of London. Edward bought a share in a 
good practice, and is now a wealthy respected citizen. 

Mrs. Bilfil, released from the irksome bonds of an unsuitable 
alliance, tempted fortune again, bestowing her hand upon Mark- 
wood, and becoming a mother to his five children. To her husband 
she is a source of pride, warm affection, and constant disquietude. 
Being a man, however, of great aptitude for affairs, he gets through 
his life with satisfaction and success; but he has less time than of 
old to devote to-other people’s business. It is satisfactory to add, 
that, partly in consideration of his new connection, and partly as a 
reward for long and faithful services, Mr. Paston, his employer, has 
raised his salary considerably; which is a marvellous thing, when 
you come to think of it. 

John Jones is now Rector of Pumptrisaint, and engaged to be 
married to his cousin—a lady of faded personal attractions, but with 
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a very nice freehold farm or two, which will nick-in very nicely to 
Sir Pantlin’s estate, should that worthy baronet—who has no male 
heirs—bequeath, as everybody supposes he will, his property to his 
godson. 

One of the pleasantest uses that Edward can make of his good 
fortune is to entertain with sumptuous hospitality his old friend 
Markwood. Mrs. Markwood does not often visit them, as she and 
Patty don’t agree very well. Perhaps Patty is a little overbearing, 
being a woman of importance now, whose favourable opinion might 
make the fortune of a briefless barrister. For her husband places 
great reliance upon her judgment, and is guided in most things by 
her advice. But when Markwood can steal an odd evening in the 
long vacation sometimes, when all the women-folk are out of town, 
and enjoy a dinner alone with his old friend Ned Hulse, he is in 
the very tip-top of pleasant enjoyment. 

‘Tell you what, Ned,’ said Markwood, on one of these occa- 
sions,—he was admiringly contemplating the colour of a bumper 
of ’47 port, holding it against the light,—‘ when I first saw you 
and your wife that was to be together on board the steamboat that 
day, I never. thought that any good would come of it. Nor more 
there does, generally, in unequal marriages. But after all, the great 
thing is to get a woman to suit you, and one that will go with you 
through thick and thin. And ‘having found her, Ned, you naturally 
stick to her, as she stuck to you—through fire and water.’ 











DOING BUSINESS IN PARIS 


To talk of doing business in Paris must to many persons appear as 
absurd as to speak of enjoying oneself in Cheapside, or taking plea- 
sure in Cornhill. And yet there is, perhaps, no city in Europe in 
which business of a certain kind—financial and monetary matters 
on a very large scale—is carried on to a greater extent than in ‘the 
capital of civilisation,’ as its inhabitants love to designate the beau- 
tiful town on the banks of the Seine. Nay, what is more, there is 
perhaps no place in the world in which men of all classes and degrees 
are so universally given to dabble in shares and various investments 
as in Paris. From the millionnaire banker to the humble bonne or 
woman servant, nearly every living soul in the capital of France has 
more or less money laid out in government loans or other securities, 
which they are perpetually buying, selling, exchanging, repurchasing 
and reselling, always in the hope of making something, no matter 
how little, in the way of profit. In no town in the whole world— 
‘bar none’ as they say in the ring—is speculation in shares or 
stocks so universal as in Paris. The tailor who makes your coat 
has his regular broker who calls upon him every day, and takes his 
orders as to what he is to purchase and what to sell on the Bourse. 
The waiter who attends on you at the Café Anglais or Voisin’s 
knows to a fraction the last quotation of the share list, and whilst 
serving the fish is calculating whether it will be more profitable to 
retain or to sell at once the scrip he holds in the last Ottoman loan. 
I knew a case not many months ago of a maitre d’hétel, or butler, 
who gave up his place—and a very good place it was—in an Eng- 
lish gentleman’s family, because their luncheon hour, 2 P.M., pre- 
vented him from visiting the Bourse and transacting his little share 
speculations every day. In all the swell clubs the members, almost 
to a man, have their affaires de Bourse, and buy or sell daily through 
their respective brokers, to their profit or loss. .To form some 
idea of how universal this spirit of speculation is in Paris, a stranger 
ought to go to the Rue Lafitte on the second or third day of the 
month—the day upon which the coupons, or interest, is paid upon 
foreign shares. He will see at the gate of Rothschild’s banking 
house some thousands of persons —small shopkeepers, artisans, 
servants (male and female), and all who cannot afford to pay a 
broker to do their business for them, forming a quewe, and waiting 
patiently for hours until their turn comes to enter the office, show 
their scrip, and receive their dividends. And when we remember 
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that a similar scene is being enacted at the doors of perhaps a dozen 
large banking establishments in Paris, some idea may be formed as 
to the spread of speculation amongst all classes of French people. 
And, strange to say, it is amongst those most given to pleasure and 
excitement that this spirit of share gambling is to be found. The 
actresses at the various theatres, the ladies of the half world, the 
men who, to all outward appearance, spend their nights in playing 
baccarat, their forenoons in bed, their afternoons in breakfasts at 
Bignon’s or the Café Anglais—breakfasts which commence at noon 
and last until 2 p.m.—and so pass on to the Bois, thence to a late 
dinner, and so to the opera, and back again to baccarat—all these 
are more or less given to Bourse speculation, all employ their stock- 
brokers, and all will tell you that they rarely if ever lose in their 
speculations. And yet in a city where every one invests in scrip of 
some kind, and where everybody is ever trying to turn something by 
his investments, it would be difficult to mark one class more than 
another as given to speculation. 

Business in Paris commences at a very much earlier hour than 
in London. By 7 o’clock in summer and 8 in winter, business 
men who want to see other business men, stockbrokers who want 
to see their clients, or merchants who want to conclude bargains, 
are up and on foot. The banks, it is true, do not open until 9 a.m., 
but in all the great financial establishments the heads of offices are 
at their posts, the letters are opened, and the campaign of the day 
decided upon, an hour earlier than this. From 8 a.m. to noon is 
the busiest time of the day. At the latter hour, all who have not to 
be present atthe Bourse go to breakfast, and consider that their hardest 
work is over. With business men in Paris, breakfast is the heartiest 
meal in the day, and the time spent at it perhaps the most enjoy- 
able of the twenty-four hours. They do not hurry themselves. 
Having been up since 7 or 8, and taken nothing more substan- 
tial than a cup of coffee and a roll, they are hungry enough by 
noon to do full justice to what is set before them. With hats and 
overcoats hung up, napkins deliberately spread on knee, and general 
take-it-easy appearance, they show a marked contrast to the Lon- 
don City man, eating his luncheon against time, and injuring his 
health, if not shortening his days, by the manner in which he gulps 
down his food. In Paris the déjewner is a rest in the day’s labour. 
The worst of the work is then over; what follows is merely child’s 
play to what has gone before. Letters have to be written or signed ; 
the result of the day’s Bourse will have to be discussed, and plans 
for the next day have to be made. But the real head work—the 
talk by which a man makes this bargain, conciliates that creditor, or 
gets substantial security out of that debtor—is over, and the Pari- 
sian working brain is relaxed, and released from its worry for the 
day. The habits of the business man in Paris are as different from 
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those of a London City man as it is possible to imagine. The 
former works to live; the latter lives to work. The Londoner, who 
day after day breakfasts at 8.30 a.m., goes in to town some four or 
five miles by rail, works incessantly from 10 a.m. to 5 P.M., and 
then returns home to eat a late dinner, go to bed, and recom- 
mence next day the self-same round of horse-in-the-mill work, can 
hardly be said to lead a joyous existence—at least, not in the eyes 
of a Parisian man of business, who would almost as soon be con- 
demned to penal servitude zs to lead such a monotonous life. The 
Bourse may rise or fall; exchange on London may be favourable 
or the contrary; the price of articles de Paris may be quoted at 
remunerative prices or at a dead loss in Berlin ;—your Paris man of 
business, in spite of whatever may happen, stops work at 5 p.m., the 
‘absinthe hour’ as it is called—when every right-minded French- 
man deems it his bounden duty to proceed to his favourite café, and 
there, with either absinthe, vermuth, bitters, or some other stimu- 
lant to appetite, to prepare his stomach for the great affair called 
dinner, which will follow about an hour later; for a little moderate 
and temperate preprandial drinking is quite as essential to the com- 
fort and wellbeing of the Gaul as was the after-dinner port to the 
Englishman, or as is the after-dinner toddy to our friends north of 
the Tweed. 

But although a Parisian man of business stops work at 5 p.m., 
his labours for the day by no means end there. The Londoner’s 
life of business may be monotonous, but at any rate when he leaves 
his office he bids farewell to all care until next morning. Not so 
the Frenchman ; he, so to speak, dilutes his work, and takes sips 
more or less large of it all the twenty-four hours, or at least until he 
goes to sleep. The two hours he consumes for his breakfast in the 
middle of the day are followed by perhaps three hours of work. Dur- 
ing the ‘ absinthe hour’ he talks, but chiefly upon business. When 
he goes home to dinner madame has to be told of all his gains or 
losses, his profits or the reverse, the letters he received, and the let- 
ters he answered throughout the day. An Englishman would think 
himself very hardly used if he had to take from his office in Mincing- 
lane to his residence in Stoke Newington a full account of all the 
business he had done since the morning. It would seem a great 
hardship if he could never get rid of his troubles—never be allowed 
to forget his annoyances and worries. But the Frenchman is other- 
wise. Woe betide him if madame and the rest of his womenkind, if 
he has any that are grown up, do not hear from his own mouth a-° 
full and exact account of all that has happened during the day. I 
remember some years ago passing a portion of the summer months 
with a Paris stockbroker, whose country-house was at Saint Ger- 
main. We used to leave the latter town every morning at 9.30, 
arrive in Paris about 10 a.m., separate for our respective work, and 
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meet again at the Saint Lazare station at 5 p.m., so as to reach home 
in ample time for a 6 o’clock dinner. My friend was a widower, 
and had living with him his mother, a widowed sister, besides two 
very charming young women, his daughters. Every evening on his 
return from Paris he used to give these four ladies a detailed account 
of all that had happened to him during the day: how certain stocks 
had risen and others fallen; how such a client had paid up in full 
his losses at the last settling; how such another one had let him in for 
so many thousand francs; and how he believed there would be such 
and such changes in public securities on the morrow. His women- 
kind took the deepest interest in everything he told them; and by 
the questions they put to him showed evidently that they recollected 
perfectly well all, or nearly all, he had told them on previous occa- 
sions of his business. It seems that he had some months previously 
done some Bourse transactions for a well-known Prince, who was a 
relative of the Emperor. The affair had gone wrong, and my friend 
had to pay up a very considerable sum for his client, which his client, 
it would seem, quite forgot to repay him, or at least had never done 
so. My friend’s daughters, however, appeared on these matters to 
have a better memory than their father, and the younger one used to 
amuse me very much by asking him every two or three days, ‘ Eh 
bien, Papa, avez-vous des nouvelles de ce brigand le Prince Blanc ?’ 

The wonderful amount of interest which all Frenchwomen take 
in the business of their husbands, fathers, or brothers, whether parlia- 
mentary, financial, trading, or what not, is one of the most singular 
facts connected with that very singular people. The wife of an Eng- 
lish merchant, banker, or solicitor, as a rule, knows less of what her 
husband is doing in the City, or the Court, than if he transacted his 
business in another land. She would not only think herself greatly 
bored if he was to treat her to an account of what he had done all 
day in the City; but would, and not without reason, think that her 
‘gude man’ had enough of business since the morning, and that it 
was now but just he should be talked to of other things, and on other 
subjects. But the French are very different in their ideas. With 
them—at least amongst the professional classes—there is little or no 
periodical reading. Magazines like Blackwood, Fraser, Belgravia, 
or St. Pauls are utterly unknown amongst them. Of their novels 
the less that is said the better; and it is the simple truth to say that 
whereas of every ten French romances one is most mawkish impos- 
sible trash, the other nine invariably belong to that category of litera- 
ture which with us is denominated as belonging to Holywell-street. 
To music, drawing, and what our young ladies call accomplishments, 
French ladies pay little or no attention after they leave school. The 
consequences are, that having little or no amusement to fall back 
upon within their homes, they take to business matters as what they 
call une distraction, and are often better up in the subject they talk 
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about than their fathers, brothers, or husbands; for an average French- 
woman is beyond controversy cleverer in every way than an ordinary 
Frenchman. 

But in Paris business does not end with the dinner-hour. No 
sooner has the business man finished that meal than he proceeds to 
his beloved Boulevards, there to learn what are the quotations of shares 
and stocks upon what is called la petite Bourse, a kind of irregular 
Exchange held outside Tortoni’s every evening from 9 to 11 o’clock. 
And even if he has no interest in the rise and fall of the funds, the 
Paris man of business devotes all his evening to talking of business, 
and paving the way for the work of to-morrow. Frenchmen cannot 
understand the dislike Englishmen have to mix up business and home 
matters. Ifa Parisian man of business wants to see you on what 
he deems a matter of importance, failing to find you at the café or 
on the Boulevard, he will go to your house, enter your family circle, and 
say his say, no matter who may be present. If he has any chance 
or hopes of making money by the affair, attempt not to escape from 
him, for you will find it impossible. Not only to your own, but to 
your friend’s house will he follow you, to the drawing-room, the ball, 
or the -theatre,—it is all one to him. Les affaires avant tout has now 
become a kind of axiom in France, and every one who is in any way 
mixed up in business seems to agree to the principle. 

But it is what may be called irregular business in which a 
Frenchman of the present day comes out stronger than perhaps at 
any other time. Let us, for instance, suppose that a line of railway 
between the towns of Protern and La Vache has been projected. 
The scheme is good; the levels are taken; the local authorities 
approve, and only three things are wanting to carry out the plans: 
viz. (1) that the capital should be subscribed; (2) that the caution 
or guarantee money should be paid; and (3) that the concession 
be obtained. To do all this it is necessary to repair to Paris. You, 
being agent for the proposed company, address yourself to one of the 
great financial societies, with a view of getting that establishment 
to take upon itself the risk of subscribing the capital. That you 
will in the end get what you want done is certain; but it is equally 
certain that it will be a matter of time, and considerable time too, 
before the business can be carried through. To obtain an audience 
with the president, cr any of the leading directors of any great Paris 
financial establishment, is more difficult than to get an interview 
with a Cabinet Minister in England. The only way to succeed is 
to begin at the bottom of the tree, get introduced to one of the 
several deputy secretaries, and gradually—chiefly by dint of what is 
vulgarly called ‘ squaring’—make acquaintances higher and higher 
in the official hierarchy, until you come to know those who have an 
influential voice and vote in the business of the concern. Even 
then, even when you have been closeted with the president of the 
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society himself, deem not that your business is finished. The quick 
determination and decided opinion of business men in England are 
unknown in Paris. Even at the last moment, when you believe 
everything will turn out as you desire—after the president, the 
directors, and the sub-committees have sifted and talked over your 
affair, and seem on the point of adopting your project—it is quite 
possible that something or other will cause a reversion of opinion 
amongst them, and cause you to receive a final negative to your 
proposition. The French, although most honourable in business 
matters—always adhering to their word when it is once .given—are 
not on the whole good men of business. - They are either far too 
timid and vacillating, or much too rash and unthinking. They are 
far too given to look at a proposed business by what others say of 
it, and take much too little trouble to investigate matters for them- 
selves. ‘On dit,’ ‘they say,’ is always a great authority with them 
—very often greater and of far more influence than the testimony 
of engineers, the showing of plans, or the most authentic documents 
it is possible to procure. An instance of this which occurred to me 
w.ll illustrate my meaning better than a page of generalisation. Not 
long ago, a company of English and French men wished to carry out 
an undertaking in the centre of France. They applied to one of 
the great Paris financial companies for the funds wanting, which 
were to be advanced in the shape of debentures. For ten weeks 
they were kept without a decided reply to their application. Every 
day some new plan was asked for; some new statement or other 
document required. There were interviews with the president, 
interviews with the vice-president, with the different secretaries of 
the various departments, and with a whole host of the minor officials ; 
but nothing definite came of all this) Every now and then things 
looked as if a satisfactory determination had been arrived at; but 
this hope was as invariably lost, for whenever the projectors believed 
that their affairswould be brought to an end within a day or two, 
they were certain to receive a verbal communication—the on dit 
this thing or on dit the other—against their scheme; and thus they 
seemed only to roll the stone a yard or two up the hill, in order 
that it might be rolled back half-a-dozen yards or so, merely because 
they say’s objections were invariably listened to. 

This most annoying state of suspense and uncertainty lasted, as 
I said before, for no less than ten weeks. At last the projectors 
got heartily tired of doing business in Paris, and proceeded to Lon- 
don, where they put their plans, projects, calculations, and general 
scheme before some English capitalists. The latter looked into the 
affair one Monday forenoon. On the same evening they dispatched 
an engineer, a practical chemist, an accountant, and a gentleman 
connected with a financial establishment to France. They arrived at 
their destination on Tuesday morning, and returned to London on 
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the following Saturday. On Monday they reported very highly to 
their employers concerning the affair ; on Tuesday there was another 
interview between the capitalists and the projectors; on Wednesday 
all the documents were signed, and a cheque given for the money. 
Thus, in ten days English men of business decided a question which 
the French capitalists were unable to solve in ten weeks, although 
the scene of the operations lay, so to speak, at their very door. 

On the other hand, French business men, if often cautious to a 
fault, are sometimes rash even to a folly. Let a report, no matter 
how improbable—a canard, no matter how wild—but get bruited 
abroad, and if it is likely to have any effect on the public funds or 
on certain stock and shares, the lead it gives will be followed with- 
out questioning by thousands of speculators with as much earnest- 
ness as if it had been promulgated by the Government itself. This 
is why such great and sudden rises and falls take place so often on 
the Paris Bourse, and why such large fortunes are made and lost there 
in the course of a single day. These great fluctuations also account 
in a large measure for the immense number of persons who—being 
altogether what we call in England ‘ outsiders’—are always to be 
found speculating in securities, of which in this country the general 
public know nothing whatever. Even in the provinces of France 
these investments by the working classes must amount to a very con- 
siderable sum. I have seen again and again at Versailles, Meaux, 
Tours, and Bordeaux, old peasant women who had come perhaps ten 
or a dozen miles to market in order to sell a few francs’ worth of 
fruit, or poultry, or vegetables, go as a regular thing to one of the 
agents de change, and get the coupons of scrip they had in the 
Ottoman loan, or some of the American railways, cashed. I won- 
der how many females of this class in England would understand 
what is meant by foreign securities ? But in France every one saves 
something out of his or her income, no matter how small that in- 
come may be; and when once even the most uneducated people have 
money—are what we term ‘before the world’—they instinctively, 
as it were, seek a profitable means of investment for their savings. 


M. LAING MEASON. 





